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2 New  South  Wales, 

19.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Cadumble  Eange,  County  of 

Gordon. 

20.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

Assay,  39  per  cent,  copper. 

21.  Sulphide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Jones’  Mount,  Tuena. 

22.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper  (ferruginous).  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 

from  Gulgong.  Assay,  30  per  cent,  copper. 

23.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Bobby  AVhitlow  Copper  Mine,  Bingera. 

21,  Carbonate  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  87  feet.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20 
miles  from  Gulgong. 

25.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.  Bobby  AVhitlow  Copper  Mine,  Bingera.  Assay, 

19'94  per  cent,  of  copper. 

26.  Black  Oxide  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

27.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

28.  Native  Copper  and  Eed  Oxide,  at  depth  of  40  feet.  Peabody  Copper 

Mine,  County  of  Ashburnham. 

29.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Narragal,  County  of  Gordon. 

30.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Hurly  & Wearne’s  Copper  Mine, 

Wellington  District. 

31.  Native  Copper.  Hurley  & Wearne’s  Copper  Mine,  Wellington  District. 

32.  Sulphide  and  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper,  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 
, from  Gulgong.  Assay,  40’4  per  cent,  copper.  ^ 

32«.  Metallic  Copper.  Extracted  by  Hunt  & Douglass’  new  process,  from 
Copper  Ore,  from  the  Goodrich  Copper  Mine. 

33.  Native  Copper.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

34.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 

from  Gulgong.  Assay,  25  per  cent,  copper. 

35.  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong, 

assay,  40  per  cent,  copper. 

36.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Near  Bingera.  Assay,  19'94  per  cent,  copper. 

37.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

38.  Sulphide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper,  Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

39.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Cepper.  Great  Western  Copper  Mine, 

Milburn  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

40.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Erog’s  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 

41.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Erog’s  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 

42.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Solferino. 

43.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Cow  Elat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

44.  Sulphides  of  Copper,  with  Galena.  Cow  Elat  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst. 

45.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Erog’s  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 

46.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Cow  Elat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 
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47.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Great  Western  Copper  Mine, 

Milburn  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

48.  Sulphides  of  Copper.  Milburn  Creek  Copper  Mining  Co.,  near  Bathurst. 

49.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with  Galena.  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  11*30  per  cent,  copper. 

50.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with  Galena.  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  11*30  per  cent  copper. 

■51.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  AViseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst.  Assay, 
16*72  per  cent,  copper. 

52.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Cow  Plat  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst. 

53.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Apsley.  Assay,  18*72  per 

cent,  copper. 

54.  Sulphides  of  Copper.  Cow  Plat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

55.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Between  Coudoblin  and  Parkes. 

ooa.  Xative  Copper,  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Between 


Condobolin  and  Parkes. 

50.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  >Iine,  ( 

near  Bathurst.  Assay  ( Silver,  3 ozs.  per  ton. 

57.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst.  Assay,  33  per  cent,  copper. 

58.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Ai’msti’ong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  2S*7  per  cent,  copper. 

■59.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Moiong. 

€0.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst.  Assay, 

21*5  per  cent,  copper. 

61.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

62.  Bed  Oxide  of  Carbonate  of  Copper.  South  AViseman’s  Creek,  near 

Bathurst.  Assay,  27*06  per  cent,  copper. 

63.  Ironclad  Beef.  Cargo.  Assay,  23*16  per  cent,  copper. 

64.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Copabella,  Southern  District. 

65.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with  Galena.  South  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near 

Bathurst.  Assay,  28*75  per  cent,  copper. 

66.  Bed  Oxide  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  30  fathoms  ; lode,  4 feet  thick. 

Peelwood,  10  miles  south  of  Tuena. 

67.  Carbonates  and  Bed  Oxide  of  Copper.  Apsley.  Assay,  22*82  per 

cent,  copper. 

68.  Carbonates  and  Sulphides  of  Copper.  Apsley. 

69.  Sulphides  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.  Apsley.  Assay,  18*72  per 

cent,  copper. 

70.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

71.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Aline,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  36*4  per  cent,  copper. 

72.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Aline,  near  Bathurst.  Assay, 

32*7  per  cent,  copper. 

73.  Sulphide  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.  South  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near 

Bathurst. 
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74.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  South  AVisemau’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

75.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Gordon  Brook,  Clarence  Elver. 

76.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.  AVGseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst.- 

77.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Gordon  Brook,  Clarence  Elver. 

78.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Jacqua  Copper  Mine.  Nerrimunga. 

79.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Peehvood,  10  miles  South  of  Tuena.  Assay,  21*38 

per  cent,  copper. 

80.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Coj^per,  at  depth  of  40  fathoms.  Peel- 

wood,  10  miles  South  of  Tuena.  Assay,  49*27  per  cent,  copper. 

81.  Carbonate  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  20  fathoms.  Peelwood,  10  miles 

South  of  Tuena. 

AUEIFEEOITS  QUAETZ. 

(Case  C.) 

82.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Mitchell’s  Creek,  near  AFellington. 


83. 

Do. 

AFilson’s  Line,  King  of  the  AVe^  Company. 
Trunkey. 

84. 

Do. 

from  depth  of  120  feet.  Pembroke  Eeef,  6 miles 
from  Trunkey. 

85. 

Do. 

witli  Iron  Pvrites.  United  Miner’s  Snob’s  Eeef, 
near  Braid  wood. 

86. 

Do. 

with  Iron  Pyrites.  S])ring  Creek,  near  Braidvvood, 

87. 

Do. 

\ 

with  Iron  Pyrites.  Pioneer  Line  of  Eeef ; depth. 
240  feet.  Trunkev. 

88. 

Do. 

at  depth  of  70  feet.  No.  4,  North  Garibaldi  Eeef, 
Solferino. 

89. 

Do. 

with  Iron  Pyrites.  50  feet.  Star  Eeef,  Solferino. 

90. 

Do. 

with  Iron  Pyrites.  100  feet.  Lombardy  Eeef, 
Solferino. 

91. 

Do. 

with  Iron  Pyrites.  65  feet.  Laird  and  Bacon’s 
Lease,  Solferino. 

92. 

Do. 

reef  2 feet  thick,  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

93. 

Do. 

Spa  Eeef,  Nerrimunga. 

94. 

Do. 

with  sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  Snob’s  Claim, 
Big  Hill,  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

95. 

Do. 

near  Forbes. 

96. 

Gold  in  cleavage 

planes  of  clay  slate,  sandstone  reef,  Cowarbee,  Mur- 

rumbidgee  District. 

o 

97.  Auriferous  Quartz,  Prospectors’  Band  of  Hope  Eeef,  Solferino. 

98,  Do.  with  iron  pyrites,  A'ictoria  Eeef,  Adelong.  Yield, 


5 ozs.  gold  per  ton. 

99.  Do.  at  depth  of  50  feet,  Gilmandyke,  12  miles  from 

Trunkey.  Yield,  1 oz.  gold  per  ton. 

100.  Gold  in  brown  iron  ore.  Lucknow  Gold  Field,  Frederick’s  Valley. 
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101. 

102. 

103. 

101. 

105. 


106. 


Auriferous  Quartz,  reef  1 foot  thick,  depth  10  feet,  Louisiaua  Eeef. 

Do.  at  depth  of  SO  feet,  Xo.  1 Xorth  LiouEeef,  Solferino. 

Do.  at  depth  of  50  feet.  Southern  Cross  Heef,  Solferino. 

Do.  with  iron  pyrites.  Spring  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

Do.  with  large  cubical  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  at  depth 

of  50  feet.  Snob’s  Claim,  Big  Hill,  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 
Aui’iferous  Quartz,  at  depth  of  50  feet,  Mac’s  Eeef,  Grundaroo. 

at  depth  of  SO  feet,  Grulgong. 

at  depth  of  30  feet,  Kearns,  Mhite,  and  party’s,  Ko. 

1 Sucks-all  Eeef,  Oberon. 

Milliam  the  Birst  Eeef,  Kerrimunga. 

Prospecting  Claim,  Manton’s  Eeef,  Xerrimunga. 
Eureka  Claim,  Xerrimunga. 

at  depth  of  300  feet,  Trunkey  Creek  Quartz  Mining 
Company,  Trunkey. 

Grove  Creek,  10  miles  from  Trunkey. 
at  depth  of  500  feet,  Trunkey. 
at  depth  of  70  feet,  Arthur’s  Line  of  Eeef,  Trunkey. 

116.  Gold  in  Quartz.  Easter  Gift  Eeef,  Crow  Mountains,  near  Barraba. 

117.  Auriferous  Quartz,  Kangaroo  Eeef,  Xerrimunga. 

118.  Do.  near  Eorbes. 

119.  Do.  at  dej^th  of  20  feet,  Pride  of  Clarence  Eeef,  Solferino^ 

120.  Auriferous  Porphyiy  Dyke,  15  yards  wide,  at  depth  of  67  feet,  near 

Eorbes. 

Auriferous  Quartz,  at  depth  of  100  feet.  Old  Gulgong  Eeef,  1 miles 

from  Gulgong. 

at  depth  of  120  feet.  Prospecting  Claim,  Manton’s 
Eeef,  Xerrimunga. 

at  depth  of  130  feet,  Melcome  Eeef,  near  Gulgong. 


107. 

Do. 

108. 

Do. 

109. 

Do. 

110. 

Do. 

111. 

Do. 

112. 

Do. 

113. 

Do. 

114. 

Do. 

115. 

Do. 

121. 

122. 

123. 


Do. 

Do. 


TIX  OEES. 


121.  Stream  Tin. 

125.  Do. 

126.  Do. 

127.  Do. 

128.  Do. 

129.  Do. 

130.  Do. 

131.  Do. 

132.  Do. 


(Cases  H and  G.) 

Tent  Hill,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

Vegetable  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  O’Daly ’s  Mine, 
Vegetable  Creek. 

Little  Britain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

Eothschild's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

Boro  Creek,  Tumbarumba. 

Vegetable  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  O’Daly’s  Mine, 
Vegetable  Creek. 

Ancient  Briton  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek,  near  Inverell. 
Speare’s  & Moore’s  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

Wylie  Creek,  Xew  England.  Assnv,  7-l‘4  per  cent.  tin. 
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133.  Stream  Tin. 
131.  Do. 

135.  Do. 

13G.  Do. 

137.  Do. 

138.  Do. 

139.  Do. 


Eain’s  Gully,  Gulf  Creek. 

Great  Britain  Tin-mining  Company,  Vegetable  Creek. 

P.  Sexton  & Co.,  Yellow  AVaterlioles,  Vegetable  Creek. 
Head  of  Euby  Creek. 

Glen  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  Glen  Creek. 

Baal  Gammon  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

Hall,  Bros.,  & Co.,  Kangaroo  Plat,  Stratlibogie  Eun,  near 
Vegetable  Creek. 


140.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.  & Co.,  The  Springs,  do. 

141.  Do.  Main  Eange,  between  Herding  Yard  and  Euby  Creeks. 

142.  Do.  Herding  Yard  Creek. 

143.  Do.  Yellow  Waterholes,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

144.  Do.  Deepsiuker’s  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

145.  Do.  M‘Master’s  Mine,  Tent  Hill. 

146.  Do.  Gordon’s  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

147.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.,  & Co.,  Vegetable  Creek  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek 

148.  Do.  Little  Wonder  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

148«.  Do.  Victoria  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

149.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.,  & Co.,  Grampian  Hills,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

149«.  Tin  Ore  Shoad  Stones.  Grampian  Hills,  Vegetable  Creek. 

150.  Stream  Tin.  Euby  Creek,  New  Euglaud.  Assay,  76  per  cent.  tin. 

150^.  Do.  Hogue’s  Creek,  Dundee. 

151.  Do.  Wylie  Creek,  New  England. 

151^.  Do.  Oban,  Ncav  England. 

152.  Cassiterite  (alluvial).  Deepsinker’s,  the  Gulf,  New  England.  Prom 

Mr.  G.  H.  Butchart. 

Bengonoway  Tin  Mine,  Borah  Creek,  near  Cope’s  Creek. 
Britannia  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

“Toad’s-eye”  Tin,  Grenfell. 

Glen  Creek.- 

Sydney  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

Pine  Eidge  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek,  near  Inverell. 
Wearne’s  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

Pride  of  the  Eanges  Tin  Mine,  Auburn  Vale,  near  InverelL 
156«.  Grain  Tin.  Australian  Tin  Smelting  Company,  Sydney. 

157.  Stream  Tin.  Pine  Eidge  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

157a.  Do.  Near  Maryland,  Queensland  Border. 

158.  Black  Sand.  Lady  Emily  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

159.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.  Head  of  Pond’s  Creek,  near  Inverell. 


152^?.  Stream  Tin. 

153.  Do. 

153«.  Cassiterite. 

154.  Stream  Tin. 

154a.  Do. 

155.  Do. 

155a.  Do. 

156.  Do. 


160.  Stream  Tin.  GreaPBritain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek, 
i 161.  Do.  Gulf  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Gulf  Creek. 

1 162.  Do.  Glen  Creek. 

163.  Crystallized  Tin.  Pyrmont  Tin  Smelting  Works,  Sydney. 
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164.  Stream  Tin.  Campbell’s  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

165.  Do.  Range  between  Wylie  and  Bookookoorara  Creeks,  New 

England. 

166.  Pebbles  from  Older  Tertiary  Drift,  Stannifer  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek, 

near  Inverell. 

167.  Stream  Tin.  Bald  Rock  Creek. 

168.  Do.  Roberts’  Tin  Mine,  Long  Grully,  Cope’s  Creek. 

169.  Lode  Tin.  Riley  and  Coben,  Tent  Hill,  New  England. 

170.  Do.  Elder  & Co.,  Oraveyard  Creek. 

171.  Do.  Glen  Creek. 

172.  Do.  M‘Donald’s  Lode,  Glen  Creek. 

173.  Do.  Bolitbo  Tin  Mine,  near  Cope’s  Creek. 

174.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.  Britannia  Tin  Mine,  near  Inverell. 

175.  Tin  Ore  (Cassiterite)  in  Quartz.  Glen  Creek. 

176.  Lode  Tin,  from  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

177.  Lode  Tin,  from  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

178.  Tin  Ore  (Cassiterite)  in  Quartz.  Tent  Hill,  Vegetable  Creek. 

179.  Lode  Tin.  M‘Master’s  Lode,  Tent  Hill. 

180.  Do.  Graveyard  Creek,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

181.  Do.  Moonbah  Ranges,  near  Snowy  River,  40  miles  from  Cooma, 

three  lodes  from  1 to  2 feet  wide,  strike  north  and  south. 

182.  Do.  Cope’s  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

183.  Do.  Bolitho  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

184.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.  Arden’s  Mine,  Tent  Hill. 

185.  Do.  O’Daly’s  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Vegetable  Creek. 

186.  Do.  GreatBritainTinMiningCo.,  Vegetable  Creek. 

187.  Stream  Tin.  Britannia  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

188.  Lode  Tin.  Myall  Creek,  near  Bingera. 

189.  Do.  Thomson  and  Burrage’s  Tin  Mine,  Sutherland’s  Water, 

Cope’s  Creek. 

190.  Do.  Bismarck’s  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

191.  Do.  Tenterfield. 

192.  Do.  Butchart  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

193.  Older  Tertiary  (Miocene)  Drift,  Tin-bearing.  Stannifer  Mine,  Inverell. 

194.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.  Lady  Emily  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

195.  Do.  Cement.  O’Daly’s  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

196.  Do.  Wash  Dirt.  Karaula*Tin  Mine,  near  Inverell. 

197.  Do.  Cement.  Rose  Valley  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

198.  Lode  Tin.  Elsmore  Tin  Mine,  New  England. 

199.  Do.  Mowamba,  County  Wallace,  Monaro  District. 

200.  Do.  Butchart  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek. 

201.  Do.  Erom  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

202.  Do.  Hit-or-Miss  Tin  Mine,  near  Cope’s  Creek. 
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203.  Grain  Tin.  Pyrmont  Tin  Smelting  Works,  Sydney. 

204.  Lode  Tin.  Canning  and  Hutton’s,  Sutherland’s  Water,  Cope’s  Creek. 

205.  Tin  Ore.  Cassiterite,  with  Fluor-spar  in  Quartz,  Boundary  Tin  Mine, 

Cope’s  Creek. 

206.  Quartz  Crystals,  enclosing  crystals  of  Cassiterite.  Albion  Tin  Mine, 

Cope’s  Creek. 

207.  Lode  Tin.  Elsmore  Tin  Mine,  jSTew  Eugland. 

208.  Lode  Tin.  Elsmore  Tin  Mine,  New  England. 

209.  Do.  The  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

VAEIOUS  MINERALS. 

(Case  F.)  * 

210.  Garnetiferoiis  Schist.  Washpool  Creek,  Solferino. 

211.  Petrified  Wood.  Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

212.  Asbestos.  Wentworth,  Lucknow  Gold  Field,  from  Mr.  James  Jackson. 

213.  Calcite.  Lunatic. 

214.  Opal.  Bland,  near  Forbes. 

215.  Opalized  Wood.  Bloomfield,  near  Orange,  from  Mr.  W.  O’Halloran. 

216.  Talcose  Schist.  Upper  Silurian,  near  Bathurst. 

217.  Dendrites  in  Granite,  near  Mount  Lambie,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

218.  Schorl,  from  tin-bearing  granite.  Cope’s  Creek,  New  England. 

219.  Chalcedonic  Quartz.  Andrew  and  Company’s  lode,  30  feet  from  surface, 
' Tent  Hill. 

220.  Herschellite  in  Basalt.  Inverell. 

221.  Metamorphic  Slate,  Silurian.  Sheppardtown,  Adelong  Creek. 

222.  Granite.  AYagga  AVagga. 

223.  Gem  Sand.  Diamond  District,  Two-mile  Flat,  Mudgee. 

224.  Sapphire.  Eocky  Eiver. 

225.  Samples  of  drift,  from  Diamond  Fields,  Bingera. 

226.  Fluor-spar  and  Quartz,  with  Sulfdiides  of  Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  and 

Molybdenum  in  Granite.  Middle  Creek,  New  England. 

227.  Serpentine,  near  Barraba. 

228.  Asbestos.  Lewis  Ponds  Creek,  AVellington. 

229.  Epidote.  Old  Gulgong  Eeef,  Gulgong. 

230.  Quartz  Crystal,  from  Carboniferous  Conglomerate.  Coerwull,  Bowen- 

fels,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

231.  Quartz  Crystals,  Hill  End,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

232.  Calcite.  Fish  Eiver  Caves,  from  Hon.  J.  Lucas,  M.L.A.,  Minister  ot 

Mines. 

233.  Quartz  and  Mica,  Devonian  Granite.  Fish  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, 

M.L.A. 

234.  Carnelians.  Big  or  Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.xi. 

235.  Jasper,  from  vein  in  Tertiary  Basalt.  Newstead,  New  England. 
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236.  Fragment  of  Tree,  two  feet  in  diameter,  embedded  in  basalt,  Inverell. 

237.  Mica  Schist.  Wagga  Wagga. 

238.  Fluor-spar  in  Deronian  beds.  Mount  Lambie. 

239.  Quartz  Crystals.  Solferino. 

240.  Petrified  Wood.  Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A 

241.  Obsidian  Stones.  Eocky  Eiver. 

242.  Talc.  Fish  Eiver,  near  Bathurst,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

243.  Cinnabar.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  Cudgegong. 

244.  G-ranite  veins,  intruding  Devonian  beds.  Mount  Lambie. 

245.  Porphyritic  Trap  intruding  Carboniferous  beds.  Kiama. 

lEON  OEES. 

(Case  E.) 

246.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Hsematite.  From  Dpper  Coal  Measures, 

Jamberoo. 

246a.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.  From  Coal  Measures, 
Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company. 

247.  Ironstone.  Below  Hawkesbury  Eocks,  Woods’  Point,  Broughton 

Creek. 

247a.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.  From  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  Analysis,  49'28  to  56  per 
cent,  metallic  iron. 

248.  Magnetic  Iron.  Hear  Barraba. 

249.  Chi’ome  Iron.  Hear  Barraba. 

250.  Brown  Haematite.  Coal  Eange,  Clarence  Eiver. 

251.  Concretionary  Ironstone.  Hewstead,  Hew  England. 

252.  Stalactitic  Iron  Ore  (Limonite).  Lithgow  Valley.  From  Mr.  T. 

Brown,  M.L.A. 

253.  Stalactitic  Iron  Ore  (Limonite).  Lithgow  Valley.  From  Mr.  T. 

Brown,  M.L.A. 

254.  Titaniferous  Iron.  Eocky  Eiver.  From  Mr.  Cleghorn. 

255.  IMicaceous  and  Magnetic  Iron  Ore.  Blackford’s  Lease,  near  Mount 

Lambie. 

256.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal 

Company.  Analysis,  40'89  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

257.  Brown  Haematite.  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 

pany. Analysis,  37'84  to  51*2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

258.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  From  Devonian  Beds,  Mount  Lambie, 

Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company. 

259.  Bro^m  Plaematite.  From  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal 

Company.  Analysis,  37’84  to  51’2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

260.  Iron  Ore  Garnet  Eock.  From  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and 

Coal  Company.  Analysis,  21*05  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

261.  Magnetite.  Solferino. 
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262.  Brown  Haematite.  Devonian  Beds,  AValleraw'ang  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 

pany. Analysis,  38'84  to  51’2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

The  above-mentioned  analyses  were  made  by  Professor  Li  versidge,  University 
of  Sydne3^ 

AUEIPEEOUS  QUAETZ,  WASH  DIET,  GALENA,  AND 

ANTIMONY. 

(Case  D.) 

263.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Dayspring  Gold  Mining  Company’s  reef,  2 ft.  6 in.. 

thick.  Average  yield  of  5,674  tons  of  this  quartz  gave  11  dwts. 
12  grs.  of  gold  per  ton.  Lachlan  District. 

264.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Strickland’s  Eeef,  near  Eorbes.  Assay,  4 oz. 

6 dwts.  6 grs.  gold  per  ton. 

265.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.  Uralla. 

266.  Tertiary  Auriferous  Cement  with  Silicate  of  Iron.  Two-mile  Elat,. 

Cudgegong  Eiver.  Ei’om  Eev.  AY.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  E.G.S. 

267.  Auriferous  Eerruginous  Quartz  Drift,  with  Coarse  Gold  visible.  Eromi 

“ Wapping  Butcher  ” Lead,  near  Eorbes. 

268.  Auriferous  AYash  Dirt.  Home  Eule  Lead,  Home  Eule. 

269.  Auriferous  AYash  Dirt.  No.  24,  Black  Lead, — John  MMachlan  and 

Party  ; depth  160  feet. 

270.  Auriferous  Eerruginous  Quartz  Drift  with  Bed-rock.  Jones  and  Party. 

271.  Auriferous  AY  ash  Dirt.  Prospecting  Claim,  Canadian  Lead,  near  Eorbes. 

272.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.  Nil  Desperandum  Lead. 

273.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Quong  Tait’s  claim.  Lady  Belmore  Line  of  Eeef,. 

Braidwood.  Yield,  19  oz.  gold  per  ton. 

274.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Court’s  4-acre  Lease,  Hawkins’  Hill  Anew.  Erom 

Mr.  James  Daw'. 

275.  Black  Sand  with  Gold,  Zircons,  Tin  Ore,  Magnetic  Iron,  &c.  Tumberumba. 

276.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Old  Hill  Eeef,  Adelong. 

277.  Do.  Strickland’s  Eeef,  Eorbes  District. 

278.  Do.  with  Iron  Pyrites.  Average  yield,  8 ozs.  gold  per  ton,, 

depth  90  feet.  Quong  Tait’s  claim.  Lady  Belmore  line  of  reef 
Braidwood. 

279.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Bingera. 

280.  Do.  with  Galena.  Sebastopol  Eeef,  near  Junee. 

281.  Do.  with  Arsenical  Pyrites  and  Galena.  Strickland’& 

Eeef,  near  Eorbes.  Assay  per  ton  : — gold,  1 oz.  10  dwt.  1 gr. ; 
silver,  1 oz.  19  dwt.  4 grains. 

282.  Broken  Auriferous  Quartz.  County  of  Clive,  from  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,. 

M.A.,  E.G.S. 

283.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Depth,  45  feet.  Harper  and  Party’s  No.  1 South 

Sucks-all  Eeef,  Oberon. 

284.  Petrified  AYood.  20  feet  from  surface,  5 miles  from  Trunkey. 
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285.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Deptli,  420  feet.  Yield  4 oz.  per  ton,  gold.  Yortli 

Williams  Claim,  Adelong. 

286.  Auriferous  Quartz  (burnt).  Yield,  12  oz.  gold  per  ton.  Depth  60 

feet.  Quong  Tail’s  claim.  Lady  Belmore  line  of  reef,  Braidwood. 

287.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Depth,  30  feet.  From  Lewis  E.  Johnson’s  lease, 

Crudine  Creek. 

288.  Sulphide  of  Antimony.  Solferino. 

289.  Galena  in  Quartz.  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

290.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Lead  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Solferino. 

291.  Sulphide  of  Antimony.  Nundle  Gold  Field. 

292.  Do.  Near  Gundagai. 

293.  Do.  Near  Wallerawang. 

294.  Arsenic.  Lunatic  Beef. 

295.  Wolfram.  New  England. 

296.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Depth,  300  feet.  Adelong.  Presented  by  Mr. 

Seymour  C.  Stewart,  J.P. 

297.  Galena.  Eurongilly,  Murrumbidgee  District. 

298. '  Auriferous  Quartz.  Junee  Beef. 

299.  Do.  Depth,  40  feet.  Fagan  Beatach’s  Beef,  Oberon. 

300.  Do.  Hansen  and  party’s  Beef,  near  Oberon. 

301.  Do.  Depth,  70  feet.  Lambert  and  Davies’  Claim 

Oberon. 

302.  Auriferous  Brown  Oxide  of  Iron.  Alfred-town  Beefs,  near  Wagga 

Wagga. 

303.  Auriferous  Quartz.  Hill  End,  from  Mr.  Hagarty. 

COPPEB  OBES,  in  recess  I of  Mineral  Trophy. 

304.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Goodrich  Copper  Mining  Company,  county  of 

Gordon.  From  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomson. 

305.  Green  and  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper.  South  Wiseman’s  Creek,  near 

Bathurst,  from  Capt.  Armstrong,  B.N. 

306.  Sulphide  of  Copper.'  Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst.  Assay, 

27’49  per  cent,  copper. 

307.  Do.  Banden  and  Fisher’s  Copper  Mine,  Clarence 

District.  Assay,  24T9  per  cent,  copper. 

308.  Do.  Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

309.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper  (ferruginous).  Goodrich  Copper  Mine. 

310.  Sulphide  of  Copper  with  Galena.  AFiseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

311.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  AYiseman’s  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

312.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  Wiseman’s  Creek. 

313.  Copper  Ingot.  Carangara  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

314.  Copper  Ingot.  Carangara  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Batluirst. 

315.  Sulphide  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst. 
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31G.  Sulplide  of  Cojipcr.  Hurley  and  Wearne’s  Copper  Mine,  AVellington 
District. 

317.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Armstrong  Copper  Mine.  35  per  cent.  Copper ; 

4 dwts.  Gold,  6 ozs.  Silver,  per  ton. 

318.  Red  Oxide  of  Copper.  Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

Assay,  30  per  cent.  Copper. 

319.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Cow  Hat,  near  Bathurst. 

320.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Cow  Blat,  near  Bathurst. 

321.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

322.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Goodrich  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Gordon. 

323.  Red  Oxide  of  Copper.  Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine,  near  Bingera. 
32-1.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

325.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

IRON  ORES,  in  recess  J on  Mineral  Trophy. 

326.  Brown  Haematite.  Berrima. 

327.  Do.  Clay-band  Iron  Ore.  From  Coal  Measures.  AYal- 

lerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  Analysis,  49’28  to  56  per 
cent,  metallic  iron. 

328.  Brown  Iliematite,  Clay-band  Iron  Ore,  From  Coal  Measures,  Lith- 

gow  Vallc}^  Analysis,  46‘42  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

329.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  Mount  Lambie, 

330.  Brown  Haematite.  Veins  in  Hawkesbury  Rocks,  Lithgow  Valley. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

331.  Brown  Haematite.  Berrima. 

332.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.  Wallerawang.  Devonian  beds.  Analysis, 

40’ 89  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

333.  Brown  Haematite.  Clay-band  Iron  Ores.  From  Coal  Measures.  Lith- 

gow A^alley  Iron  Company.  Analysis,  46'42  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

AURIFEROUS  QUARTZ,  GALENA,  and  ANTIMONY,  in  recess  K on 

iMineral  Trophy. 

334.  Galena.  Sulphuret  of  Lead.  Mylora,  near  Tass.  lYom  Mr.  R. 

Dudley  Adams. 

335.  Galena.  Sulphuret  of  Lead.  Mylora,  near  Yass.  From  Mr.  R. 

Dudley  Adams. 

336.  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Iron,  Antimony,  and  Cobalt  in  Quartz.  From  reef 

2 feet  thick.  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

337.  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Iron,  Antimony,  and  Cobalt  in  Quartz.  From  reef 

2 feet  thick.  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

338.  Auriferous  Quartz.  EVom  depth  of  125  feet.  Snob’s  claim.  Big  Hill, 

Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

339.  Argentiferous  Quartz.  Clarence  District.  Assay : — Silver,  301  ozs.. 

Gold,  17  dwts.  per  ton. 

340.  Argentiferous  Quartz.  Lombardy  Reef,  Solferino. 
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341.  Argentiferous  Quartz,  with  large  cubical  iron  pyrites.  United  INIiners, 
Snob’s  Eeef,  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwoocl. 

842.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Pyramul.  Analysis,  G7  per  cent,  antimony. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

343.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Pyramul.  Analysis,  G7  per  cent,  antimony. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

844.  Auriferous  Quartz.  United  Miners,  Snob’s  Eeef,  Braidwood. 


345.  Do. 

346.  Do. 

347.  Do. 

34S.  Do. 

Braidwood. 


Strickland’s  Beef,  8 miles  north  of  Forbes. 
Prospector’s  Claim,  Manton’s  Beef,  Solferino, 
Strickland’s  Beef,  S miles  north  of  Forbes, 
with  Pyrites.  Snob’s  Beef,  Major’s  Creek,  near 


TIX  A^D  TIX  OBE,  in  Becess  L on  Mineral  Trophy. 


349.  Ingot  of  Tin.  Vegetable  Creek  Tin  Mining  Company,  Xew  England. 

350.  Ingot  of  Tin.  St.  Leonards  Smelting  Company.  Assay,  99'9  per 

cent.  tin.  From  Mr.  H.  A.  Thompson. 

351.  Ingot  of  Tin.  Australian  Tin  Smelting  Com^pany,  Sydney. 

352.  Tin  in  bars.  do.  do. 

353.  Do.  do.  do. 

354.  Cassiterite.  Large  piece  of  "Wood  Tin  from  Deepsinker’s  Mine,  The 

Gulf,  Xew  England.  From  Mr.  J.  H.  Butchart. 

355.  Do.  do  do.  do. 

356.  Lode  Tin  in  euritic  granite.  Bolitho  Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek,  Xew 

England. 


357. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

858. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

359. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

la. — CoLLECTiO"  OF  THE  CHIEF  CHAEACTEEiSTic  FossiLS,  illustrative  of  the 
Principal  Sedimentary  Formations  of  Xew  South  Males.  Exhibited  bv 
DEPAET:HEyT  OF  MixEs,  Stdxet. 

PaL-EOZoic.  zipper  Silurian. 

390.  Orthoceras.  Terago,  county  of  Argyle. 

391.  Beceptaculites  Clarkei,  or  Australis.  AVellington  District. 

392.  Crinoid.  Two  miles  Xorth-TTest  of  Molong. 

393.  Favosites  polymorpha.  Goodradigbee  Biver,  between  Dutton’s  Grant 

and  Village  Beserve. 

394.  Orthoceras.  Gambola  Paddock,  near  Molong. 

395.  Tentaculites.  Holmes’  Station  Paddock,  6 miles  from  "Wellington. 

396.  Cyathophyllum.  Limestone  Bocks,  South  of  and  adjoining  Wellington 

Caves. 

397.  Murchisonia  r Quedong. 
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398.  Coral.  Holmes’  Station  Paddock,  6 miles  from  Wellington. 

399.  Streptorhynclius.  Molong. 

400.  Trocluis.  Goodradigbee  Eiver,  between  Dutton’s  Grant  and  Village 

Deserve. 

401.  Stenopora.  1|- mile  Hortli- West  of  Molong. 

402.  Favosites. 

403.  Haly sites  catenipora.  Molong,  near  E.  C.  Churcb. 

404.  Streptorliyncbus.  Molong. 

405.  Stem  of  Crinoid. 

406.  Leptoena  and  Spirifer.  Holmes’  Station  Paddock,  6 miles  from  Wel- 

lington. 

407.  Pentamerus.  Quedong. 

Palj:ozoic.  Devonian. 

408.  Lepidodendron  notbum.  Eange,  10  miles  north  of  Goulburn. 

409.  Spirifer,  Ebyncbonella,  &c.  Mt.  Lambie,  near  Eydal. 

410.  Spirifer,  Ebyncbonella,  &c.  Mt.  Lambie,  near  Eydal. 

414.  Favosites  Gotblandica.  Mt.  Lambie. 

415.  Modiola,  Ebyncbonella,  &c.  Mt.  Lambie. 

416.  Spirifer,  Ebyncbonella,  &c.  Mt.  Lambie. 

417.  Spirifer,  Ebyncbonella,  &c.  Tbe  Gulf,  Turou  Eiver.  From  tbe  [Eev. 

AV.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

422.  Favosites  Gotblandica.  AVallerawang. 

423.  j&ncrinite  stems.  Mt.  Lambie. 

424.  Spirifers.  AVolgan  A^alley. 

425.  Modiola,  Ebyncbonella,  Ac.  Mt.  Lambie. 

426.  Encrinite  stems.  Mt.  Lambie. 

427.  Pecten,  Spirifer,  and  Eb3mcbonella.  Mt.  Lambie. 

428.  Lepidodendron  notbum.  Mt.  Lambie. 

Pal.i^ozoic — Carhoniferous,  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

361.  Otopteris  ovata.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 


362. 

Knorria. 

do. 

do. 

363. 

Knorria. 

do. 

do. 

364. 

Knorria,  &c. 

do. 

do. 

365. 

Otoi)teris  ovata. 

do. 

do. 

365a.  Otopteris  ovata  and  Calamites.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 
365J.  Otopteris  ovata  and  Spbenopteris.  do.  do. 

j 366.  Knorria.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 


367.  Otopteris  ovata. 

do. 

do. 

368.  Spbenopteris  ? 

do. 

do. 

369.  Knorria. 

do. 

do. 

370.  Calamites. 

do. 

do. 
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571. 

372. 

573. 

374. 

575. 

576. 

577. 

378. 

379. 
SSO. 
381. 
582. 
383. 

584. 

585. 

586. 
387. 
588. 
389. 

411. 

412. 

413. 

418. 

419. 

420. 


Fossil  Plant  Stem.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

Otopteris  ovata.  do.  do. 

ITndeterniiiied.  do.  do. 

Lepidodendron.  do.  do. 

Euomplialus,  Stropliomena,  Productus,  Ortliis,  Corals,  &c.  Stroud, 
Port  Stephens. 

Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

Spirifer,  Euomplialus,  &c.  do.  do. 

Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.  do.  do. 

Spirifer,  Strophomeua,  &c.  do.  do. 

Strophomena.  do.  do. 

Strophomeua.  do.  do. 

Spirifer,  Strophomeua,  Ehyuchouella,  &c.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 
Spirifer,  Productus,  etc.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

Productus  cora. 

Spirifer. 

EQomphalus,  Corals,  <tc. 

Spirifers. 

Productus. 

Productus  cora. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

District. 

Lepidodendron.  Brush  Hill  Creek,  county  of  Brisbane. 

Eenestella.  Xortheru  District. 

Lepidodendron.  Northern  District. 

Eenestella.  Quarryhylong,  county  of  Northumberland. 
Lepidodendron.  Alex.  Cameron’s,  Davis  Creek,  parish  of  Doon, 
county  of  Durham. 

421.  Betepora.  Parish  of  Doon,  county  of  Durham. 

429.  Strophomena,  Spirifer,  &c.  Northern  EKstrict. 

430.  Spirifer,  Eenestella,  Productus,  etc.  Quarryhylong,  county  of  Nor- 

thumberland. 

431.  Cyathophyllum.  Cameron’s  198  acres,  Eouchell  Brook,  parish  of 

Doon,  county  of  Durham. 

432.  Encriuite  stems.  Parish  of  St.  Aubin,  county  of  Durham. 

433.  Eucrinite  stems. 

434.  Ch^etetes  radians.  Singleton. 

435.  Chaetetes  radians.  Singleton. 

436.  Pachydomus  ? Singleton. 

437.  Calcareous  concretion.  Singleton. 

c? 

438.  Chaetetes  radians.  Dry  Creek,  near  Barraba,  county  of  Northum- 

berland. 

439.  Bellerophon.  Singleton. 

440.  Spirifer.  Singleton. 
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441.  jS'otomya?  Singleton. 

442.  Spirifer.  Singleton. 

443.  Conularia  torta.  Eavensfielcl. 

444.  Conularia  tenuistriata.  Do.  • 

445.  Belleroplion,  spirifer,  Pacliydomus  ? &c.  Eavensfielcl. 

446.  Pacliydomus.  Eavensfield. 

447.  Ortliooeratite.  Eavensfield. 

448.  Spirifer.  Eavensfield. 

449.  drthoceratite.  Eavensfield. 

450.  Spirifer  and  Productus.  Eavensfield. 

451.  Pachydomus  and  Pleurotomaria.  Harper’s  Hill. 

452.  Belleroplion.  Eavensfield. 

453.  Pachydomus  gigas  and  Favosites.  Harper’s  Hill. 

454.  Spirifer. 

455.  Pacliydomus  gigas.  Harper’s  Hill. 

456.  Pleurotomaria.  Harper’s  Hill. 

457.  Spirifer. 

458.  Pecten  and  Bellerophon.  Eavensfield. 

459.  Pacliydomus  ? Harper’s  Hill. 

460.  Spirifer.  Harper’s  Hill. 

461.  Spirifer.  Wollombi. 

462.  Eiiomplialus,  &c.  AVollombi. 

463.  Spirifer.  Wollombi. 

461.  l^'cnestella.  Wollombi. 

465.  Spirifer,  &c.  AYollombi. 

466.  Spirifer,  &c.  Wollombi. 

467.  Spirifer,  &c.  AVollombi. 

468.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.  Campbell’s  Hill. 

469.  Inoceramus  Mitcbellii.  G-reta. 

470.  Pleurotomaria.  Greta. 

471.  Productus.  Campbell’s  Hill. 

472.  Conularia  torta.  Greta. 

473.  Fenestella.  Campbell’s  Hill. 

474.  Euompbalus.  Greta. 

475.  Crinoid  stem.  Greta. 

476.  Spirifer.  Greta. 

477.  Pecten.  Wollongong. 

478.  Belleropbon.  Wollongong. 

479.  Spirifer.  Jamberoo. 

480.  Spirifer.  Wollongong. 

481.  Spirifer.  Jamberoo. 

482.  Pleurotomaria.  Jamberoo. 

483.  Pleurotomaria.  Jamberoo. 
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484.  Spirifer.  Jamberoo. 

485.  Spirifer.  Jamberooo. 

436.  Spirifer  vespertilio.^  ollon^oug. 

487.  Productus,  Penestella,  Crinoid  stem.  Cajola  Creek,  ITlladulla. 

488.  Pacbydomiis.  Jamberoo. 

489.  Spirifer.  Wollongong. 

490.  Sj)irifer.  Wollongong. 

491.  Spirifer.  Wollongong. 

492.  Spirifer.  Wollongong. 

493.  Pacliydomns.  Jamberoo. 

494.  Pacliydomns.  Jamberoo. 

495.  Paebydomns.  Jamberoo. 

496.  Spirifer.  Marangaroo. 

497.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.  Mara-ngaroo. 

498.  Productus.  Marangaroo. 

499.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.  Marangaroo. 

500.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.  Marangaroo. 

501.  Spirifer  yespertilio.  Marangaroo. 

502.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.  Mamngaroo. 

503.  Productus.  Marangaroo. 

504.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.  Marangaroo. 

505.  Spirifer.  Marangaroo. 

506.  Spirifer.  Marangaroo. 

507.  Productus,  &c.  Marangaroo. 

508.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.  Marangaroo. 

Paleozoic — Upper  Coal  Measures. 

509.  Glossopteris  Browniana,  &c.  Berrima. 

510.  Yertebraria  Australis.  Jamberoo. 

511.  Glossopteris  Browniana  (yarious  forms).  Blackman’s  Plat,  near  Wal- 

lerawang. 

512.  Glossopteris  Browniana  (various  forms).  Blackman’s  Plat,  near  Wal- 

lerawang. 

513.  Glossopteris  Browniana.  Blackman’s  Plat,  near  AYallerawang. 

514.  Glossopteris,  &c.  AYallerawang. 

515.  Yertebraria  x^.ustralis.  Year  APallerawaug. 

516.  Yertebraria  x\.ustralis.  Year  Y^allerawang. 

517.  Yertebraria  Australis.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

518.  Peltate  Leaf  and  Yertebraria  Australis.  Year  Y^allerawang. 

519.  Peltate  Leaf  and  Yertebraria  Australis.  Year  AVallerawang. 

520.  Strobilites  ?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

521.  Strobilites  ?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

522.  Strobilites  ?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

523.  Strobilites?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

B 
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524.  Strobilites  ?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

525.  Strobilites  ?.  Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

526.  Phyllotbeca  Hookerii  and  Griossopteris  Browniana.  Newcastle. 

527.  Spbenopteris.  Newcastle. 

528.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

529.  Griossopteris  Browniana.  The  Nobby’s,  Newcastle. 

530.  Spbenopteris,  Griossopteris,  and  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

531.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

532.  Spbenopteris,  Griossopteris,  and  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

533.  Griossopteris  and  Phyllotbeca  Hookerii.  Newcastle. 

534.  Spbenopteris.  Newcastle. 

535.  Griossopteris.  Newcastle. 

536.  Griossopteris.  Newcastle. 

537.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

538.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

539.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

540.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

541.  Unknown.  Newcastle. 

542.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

543.  Conifer  Stem  and  Phyllotbeca.  Waratab  Coal  Mine,  Newcastle. 

544.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

545.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

546.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle, 

547.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

548.  Phjdlotbeca.  Newcastle. 

549.  Griossopteris  and  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

550.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

551.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

552.  Phyllotbeca.  Newcastle. 

553.  phyllotbeca.  Newcastle.  Prom  Australian  Agricultural  Coal  Seam. 

Palceozoic. — Hawkeshury  Series. 

558.  Columnar  Sandstone.  Botany  Heads. 

559.  Plant  Impressions.  Woolloomooloo. 

560.  Phyllotbeca.  Woolloomooloo. 

561.  Photograph  of  Cleitbrolepis  granulatus,  found  in  Eailway  Cutting. 

Blackbeatb,  Blue  Mountains,  Grreat  Western  Kailway.  Prom  Mr. 
T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

Palceozoic. — Wianamatfa  Series. 

562.  Photograph  of  Palseoniscus,  found  by  P.  P.  Adams,  Esq.,  Surveyor 

Greneral,  in  the  Grib  Tunnel,  Grreat  Southern  Kailway. 

563.  Palseoniscus.  Gib  Tunnel,  Great  Southern  Kailway.  Pound  by  P.  P. 

Adams,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General. 
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554.  Pecopteris  ? 

Clarence  Eiver. 

555.  Do. 

do. 

556. 

Do. 

do. 

557. 

Do. 

do. 

Caixozoic — Lower  Miocene.  {Plant  heels.') 


564. 

Miocene  Tertiary  plants. 

County  of 

‘ King. 

565. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

566. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

567. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

56S. 

Do. 

do. 

jS’ewstead, 

near  Inverell 

569. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

570. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

571. 

Do. 

do. 

do.  ^ 

do. 

572. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

573. 

Do. 

do. 

Clarence  District. 

574. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

575. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

576. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

577. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

578. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

579. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Caixozoic — Pliocene 

580. 

Pliocene  Tertiary  plants. 

Gulgong. 

581. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

582. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

583. 

Do. 

- do. 

do. 

584. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

585. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

586. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

587. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

588. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

589. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

590. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

591. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

592. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

593. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

594.  Spondylostrobus  Smytliii.  Fossil  fruit,  found  at  a depth  of  175  feet. 
Home  Eule  Lead. 
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Cai^n’Ozoic — J?leistocene  and  Recent. 

595.  Bone  16  feet  l)elow  surface.  Castlereagli  Elver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, 

M.L.A. 

596.  Molar  Teetli  of  Wombat.  Wellington  Caves. 

597.  Portion  of  Canine  Teetb,  Canis  Dingo.  Wellington  Caves, 

598.  Molar  Teetb,  Macropus.  Wellington  Caves. 

599.  Bone  of  Wombat,  Rhascolomys  Wellington  Caves. 

600.  Dorsal  vertebra  of  Wallaby,  Halmaturus.  Wellington  Caves. 

601.  Molar  Tootb  of  Wallaby,  Halmaturus.  Wellington  Caves. 

602.  Upper  and  Lower  Canine  teetb  of  Tasmanian  Devil,  Barcopliilus 

ur sinus.  Wellington  Caves. 

603.  Left  ramus  lower  jaw,  Rettongia.  Wellington  Caves. 

604.  Molar  tootb  of  Tasmanian  Devil,  Sarcopliilus  ursinus.  Wellington 

Caves. 

605.  Three  Molar  Teetb  of  Kangaroo  Eat,  Bettongia.  Wellington  Caves. 

606.  Bones  of  Opossum,  Bliolangista  vutpina.  Bone  Cave,  near  Moun 

Lambie. 

607.  Bones  of  Native  Cat,  Dasgurus.  Bone  Cave,  near  Mount  Lambie. 

608.  Bones  of  Kangaroo,  Macropus.  M‘Intyre’s  Cave,  near  Mount 

Lambie. 

609.  Mogo,  or  Stone  Tomabawd\,  found  14  feet  below  surface  at  Bodalla, 

from  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort. 

610.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomabawk.  Bodalla,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort. 

611.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomabawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

612.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomabawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

613.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomabawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, M.L.A. 

614.  Sandstone  bored  by  Sbell-fisb.  Newcastle  Harbour. 

615.  Atlas  Vertebra  of  Diprotodon  Australis  (Owen)  Bennettii  (Krefft). 

New  Soutb  Wales. 

616.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  Diprotodon  Australis.  New  South  Wales. 

617.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  Diprotodon  Australis.  do. 

618.  Upper  incisors  of  a large  Diprotodon,  probably  from  Queensland. 

619.  Lower  jaw  of  Thylacoleo  (restored  from  a right  and  left  of  two  animals), 

from  Wellington  Caves. 

620.  Portions  of  lower  jaws  of  Thylacoleo  from  Wellington  Caves. 

621.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  gigantic  Wombat,  New  Soutb  Wales. 

622.  Portion  of  Ulna,  a gigantic  Wombat,  New  South  Wales. 

623.  Humerus  of  Wombat,  New  South  Wales. 

Samples  of  ArEiFEUors  Qtjaetz  from  several  of  the  Gold  Fields 

of  JTeiv  South  Wales. 

638.  Auriferous  Quartz  Tailings.  Hill  End. 

639.  Do. 


Belmore. 
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640. 

Auriferous  Quartz  Tailings. 

HiU  End. 

641. 

Do. 

(Burnt.)  Spring  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

642. 

Do. 

Solferino. 

643. 

Do. 

Big  Hill,  Major’s  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

644. 

Do. 

King  of  the  ITest,  Trunkey. 

645. 

Do. 

Enterprise  Battery,  Gunglebung,  Solferino 

646. 

Do. 

Oberon. 

647. 

Do. 

"Williams’s  Battery,  Adelong. 

648. 

Do. 

Braidwood. 

649. 

Do. 

Hill  End. 

650. 

Do. 

Matbison’s  Engine,  Grenfell. 

651. 

Do. 

Tumberumba. 

652. 

Do. 

Kerrimunga,  County  of  Argyle. 

653. 

Do. 

Trunkey. 

654. 

Do. 

Clear  Creek. 

655. 

Do. 

HiU  End. 

656. 

Do. 

(With  Pyrites.)  Tuena. 

657. 

Do. 

(Calcined.)  Tuena. 

658. 

Do. 

Mathison’s  Lead,  Eorbes, 

659. 

Do. 

Kundle,  County  of  Parry. 

660. 

Do. 

Trunkev. 

V 

661. 

Do. 

Lombardy  Beef,  Solferino. 

662. 

Do. 

(With  Pyrites.)  Eagan  Beatach  Beef, 
Oberon. 

663. 

Do. 

Belmore. 

664. 

Do. 

Burn’s  Machine,  Wiseman’s  Creek, 
Oberon. 

665. 

Do. 

Britannia  Beef,  Eorbes. 

666. 

Do. 

Kerrimunga,  County  of  Argyle. 

667. 

Do. 

Victoria  Mill,  Grenfell. 

668. 

Do. 

South  Lead,  Eorbes. 

669. 

Do. 

Slee’s  Engine,  Grenfell. 

670. 

Do. 

Clear  Creek. 

671. 

Do. 

(Calcined.)  Hargraves. 

672. 

Do. 

Kundle,  County  of  Parry. 

673. 

Do. 

Tumberumba. 

674. 

Do. 

Kirkpatrick’s  Engine,  GrenfelL 

675. 

Do. 

Consol’s  Engine,  Grenfell. 

676. 

Do. 

Vaughan’s  Engine,  Grenfell. 

677. 

Do. 

Adelong. 

678. 

Do. 

Whalan’s  Machine,  Oberon, 

679. 

Do.  ' 

Tuena. 

680. 

Do. 

South  Lead,  Eorbes. 
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Samples  op  Stannifekotjs  Wash-tailings. 


G81.  Stanniferous-wash  Tailings.  O’Daly’s  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

682.  Do.  Great  Britain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

683.  Do.  Speare’s&  Moore’s  Tin  Mine,  do. 

684.  Do.  Gjeat  Britain  Tin  Mine,  do. 

685.  Do.  Little  Britain  Tin  Mine,  do. 

686.  Do.  Baal  Gammon  Tin  Mine,  do. 

687.  Do.  Campbell’s  Tin  Mine,  do. 

688.  Kerosene  Shale,  from  the  Mine  of  Mr.  J.  de  V.  Lamb  and  Mr.  J. 

Brown,  Joadja  Creek,  Berrima. 

689.  Kerosene  Shale.  American  Creek,  Wollongong  (showing  impressions 

of  Glossopteris). 

690.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

691.  Direclay.  Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company,  Eskbank. 


2. — Exhibited  by  Kew  South  Wales  Commissionees. 


Lode  Tin  (411  specimens)  from  a lode  in  Euritic  Granite  at  Bolitho 
Tin  Mine,  Cope’s  Creek,  New  England,  Kew  South  Wales. 
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8. — Collection  of  Mineeals  exhibited  hv  Arthur  Dewhurst,  Government 
District  Surveyor,  Tam  worth,  Xew  South  Wales. 


No. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2^ 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


Name. 

Locality. 

Lode  tin  

MacDonald’s  Keef,  “ Glen”j 

1 

“Glen”  ! 

i 

1 „ 

1 

MacDonald’s  Keef 

J^ear  Bendemeer 

Cope’s  Creek  

Banca  Keef,  “ Glen”  

j Topaz  

' Lode  tin  

Cope’s  Creek  i 

i 

^ \ 

' Lode  tin  in  decomposed 
j eurite. 

1 Lode  tin  in  greisen  

^ y 144  14 

Inverell  

j Lode  tin  in  quartz  crystal 
1 Lode  tin  in  greisen  

Bendemeer  

1 

Cope’s  Creek  

"Rot  nf  specimens  

Counties  of  Grough  and 
Hardinge. 

9}  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

99  99 

Bundarra 

i 

' Stream  tin 

Cope’s  Creek  

99  »**-** 

In  ear  Dundee  

1 „ 

1 ” 

Is  ear  Queensland  

Inverell  

Wash  and  sand  

Bingera  

Diamond  mines  

Mica  

New  England 

Diamond  sand  

y 

Bingera  

j Deposit  from  mud  wells  ... 

Lower  Namoi  ( 

■ ^ J - 

Soda  

1 Tin  crystals  and  quartz  ... 

>>  

“Glen”  

99  

Remarks. 


A reef  apparently  of  great 
extent — copper  indications. 
Outcrop. 


A large  supply  here,  Watson’s 
Creek. 


Stream  tin  found  in  pipeclay, Teget 
able  Creek,  in  immense  quantities. 


Found  in  dense  scrub;  of  a blue 
colour  like  Roman  cement  till 
exposed  and  dried  (see  descrip- 
tion), coTcring  the  surface  of 
oi>en  plains  in  the  scrub.* 


*“>fud  Wells”  m the  great  Namoi  scrub— These  appear  to  be  circular  quicksands,  diameter  about 
9 feet,  depth  over  30  feet,  but  not  fathomed.  The  material  is  of  the  consistency  of  cement  mixed  for  <rroutin<^ 
and  is  of  a blue  colour.  The  surface  is  invariably  covered  -with  a crust  of 'fine  gravel  about  1 iiTch  thick! 
They  are  always  met  with  on  the  small  circular  plains  (open)  found  here  and  there  in  the  scrub  and  the'e 
plains  are  more  or  less  covered  (some  completely)  with  carb.  of  soda  to  a depth  of  about  1 inch,’  presentin''- 
the  appearance  of  snow.  " “■ 
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Ko. 

Xame. 

52 

53 

Argentiferous  galena  

,,  

54 

55 

56 

57 

Mispickel  

58 

Galena  

59 

Mispickel  

60 

Lode  tin  

61 

Garnet  

62 

Tin 

63 

Limonite  

64 

Quartz  nebble  

65 

66 

Rough  topaz  crystal  

Iltematite 

67 

Washdirt  

68 

Goethite  

69 

Mica  and  felspar 

70 

71 

Green-earth  and  zeolite  ... 
Copper  (Malachite) 

72 

Idocrase  

73 

Chrome  iron 

74 

Poor  copper  ore  

75 

Epidote 

76 

Calc  spar  

77 

Lode  tin  

78 

Galena  

79 

4Vashdirt  

80 

Blende  

81 

Limonite  nodule  

82 

Zeolite  in  basalt  

83- 

Copper  pyrites 

84 

Gold  

85 

Hornblende  

86 

Mica  and  felspar  

87 

Cave  gum 

88 

Poor  copper  ore  

89 

Felspar  and  quartz  

90 

91 

92 

Sulphurot  of  antimony  ... 
Gossan  

Calcitc  

93 

94 

95 

Sulphide  of  copper  

96 

Marble  

97 

Idocrase  

98 

Mispickel 

99 

Topazes,  fractured  

100 

Iron  pyrites  

101 

102 

Iron  pyrites  in  black  slate 
Augite  

103 

104 

105 

Pitchstone  and  magnetic 
iron. 

Quartz  pebble  

Gold 

106 

107 

Road  metal  

108 

Lepidodendron 

109 

110 

Ironstone  

111 

112 

Molybdenite,  obsidian,  &c. 
i Augite  

Locality. 


Isis  Silver-mine,  near 
Murrurundi. 

)5  )> 

It  tt 

tt  tt 

McDonald’s  Reef 

Dundee 



Shannon  River  

Attunga  

Ranger’s  Vallej 

Bingera  


Barraba  

Bingera  Diamond  Field  ... 

Peel  R.  Co.  Estate  

“aien”  

Wallabadah 

Peak  Downs  


Barraba  . . . 
Wallabadah 


Grunnedah  

Dundee 

Dundee 

Bingera  Diamond  Field  ... 

O 


Bingera  

Bando  Plains  . 

Barraba  

j,  .... 

Bendemcer  

“Glen”  

Gunnedah  

Wallabadah 

“Glen”  

Is  undle 

M'Donald  Reef 
Gunnedah  

>>  

3,  . , . . , 

Wallabadah 


Dundee 


Barraba  

Peel  River  Co 

Oban 

Barraba  

3,  . . . 

Murrurundi... 


Oban... . 
Barraba 


rvcmarl<s. 


An  immense  supply. 

)) 

3) 

3) 

In  immense  blocks. 


Broken,  abundant. 

Y olcanic  country,  large  plains, 
and  conical  hills. 


Found  deposited  in  caves  in 
mountain  ranges. 

In  large  masses. 


Inexhaustible. 


Used  as  metal  cn  Gt.K.  Road. 


Poor. 


Large  quantities, 
j Near  Bingera. 
Tamworth. 


In  quantity. 


Large  blocks. 
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, Localit}'. 

Remarks. 

113 

iron  

Peel  PiTer  Co 

114 

Hornblpn^p 

115 

PrroniQpp^^i^g  & Haematite 

116 

Copper  (malachite) 

Peak  Downs 

117 

Tinstone  

Cope’s  Creek  

118 

Carbonates  of  copper  

Barraba  

119 

Chalcedonv  

Gunnedah  

120 

Stilbite  ‘ 

121 

IV olfram  

“Gien” 

122 

Kerosene  shale 

Mnrrnrnndi 

Abundance  within  ten  miles. 

123 

Chrome  iron 

Barraba  

124 

Hagnesite  

125 

Lode  tin  

“ Glen” 

126 

Petrified  wood 

Gunnedah  

127 

tv  olfram  

“Glen” 

128 

Sandstones  

Gunnedah  

129 

Topaz  

“Glen” 

130 

129a 

tialachite 

. . • 

Barraba  

130a 

Lower  carboniferous  fossils 

Great  Northern  Eailwax, 

llm’nirandi. 

131 

Carnet  and  tin 

Attnnga  

132 

Schorl  

Bend  cm  per  

133 

Carbonate  lead  and  copper 

134 

Diamond  drift  

Bin  sera  

Samples  of  washdirt,  containinj^ 

gold-dust,  diamonds,  and  stones 

found  on  the  diamond  workings. 

These  minerals  are  got  in 

abundance,  but  the  want  of 

labour  bars  enterprise. 


4. — Collection  or  Minerals  from  the  Mew  England  District,  Mew 
South  Males.  Exhibited  by  Cleghorn,  M^illiam,  Mount  John,  Dralla. 

1.  Tourmaline  and  Topaz,  Quartz  and  Eelspar,  Oban  and  Balala. 

la.  Tourmaline,  large  crystals,  Oban  and  Balala. 

lb.  Quartz  and  Eelspar,  Oban  and  Balala. 

2.  Antimony,  Hernine. 

3.  Limestone,  2 samples,  Manilla  and  Cunderang. 

4.  Calcite,  1 sample,  Manilla. 

5.  Serpentine,  3 samples,  Ironbarks. 

6.  "White  Clay,  2 samples,  Bocky  Eiver. 

7.  Titaniferous  Iron,  1 sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

S.  Smoky  Quartz  Crystals,  2 samples,  Oban. 

9.  Auriferous  Quartz,  2 samples,  Manilla  and  Glen  Morrison. 

10.  Chromate  of  Iron,  1 sample,  Ironbark. 

11.  Manganese  and  Eose  Quartz,  3 samples,  Hall’s  Creek,  Moonbv 

Eange. 

12.  Iron  Ore  (Brown  Htematite),  1 sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

13.  Lode  Tin,  6 samjdes,  Simonis’s  Lode,  Cope’s  Creek  ; Giant’s 

Den,  Bendemeer,  Grampian  Hills,  and  Tent  Hill. 
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14.  Stream  Tin,  16  samples,  Cope’s  Creek,  Grwjdir  Eiyer,  Emu 

Yale,  Auburn  Yale,  Griant’s  Den,  Bendemeer ; Hall  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Yegetable  Creek  and  Grampian  Hills  ; Little  Plant 
Mine,  Yegetable  Creek. 

15.  Tin  in  Granite,  1 sample,  Newstead. 

16.  Tin  in  Tourmaline,  1 sample.  Giant’s  Den,  Bendemeer. 

17.  Mispickel  and  Tinstone,  1 sample,  Newstead. 

IS.  Wolfram,  1 sample,  Newstead. 

19.  Epidote,  1 sample,  Manilla. 

20.  Chalcedony,  2 samples,  Newstead  and  Walcha. 

21.  Topaz,  4 samples,  Oban. 

22.  Hornblende  in  Quartz,  1 sample.  Cope’s  Creek. 

23.  Orthoclase  and  Quartz,  1 sample,  Oban. 

24.  Zircons,  Eocky  Eiver. 

25.  Magnetic  Iron,  Eocky  Eiver. 

26.  Diamonds,  5 samples,  Gwydir  Eiver. 

27.  Yolcanic  Bombs,  5 samples,  Eocky  Eiver. 

28.  Sapphires,  Oban  and  Newstead. 

29.  Auriferous  Calc  Spar,  1 sample.  Crow  Mountains. 

30.  Alluvial  Gold,  1 sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

31.  Granite,  3 samples,  Eocky  Eiver  and  Oban. 

32.  Indurated  Quartzite,  1 sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

33.  Copper  Ore,  1 sample.  Winterbourne. 

5. — Collection  oe  Minekals  from  Eichmond  Eiver,  Exhibited  bv 
Wilson,  W.,  Monaltrie,  Eichmond  Eiver  : — 

No.  1.  Twelve  specimens  of  Mammillated  Chalcedony. 

2.  Two  specimens  of  Stalactitic  Chalcedony. 

3.  Numerous  specimens  of  Chalcedonic  Geodes  from  amygdaloidal 

trap. 

4.  Eed  Chalcedony. 

5.  Numerous  specimens  of  Weathered  Agates  showing  concre- 

tionary structure. 

6.  Numerous  specimens  of  Agates  lined  with  quartz  crystals. 

7.  Agates  lined  with  blue  quartz  crystals. 

8.  Jasper,  AYood-opal,  Chalcedony. 

9.  Calcite. 

10.  Twenty  Aboriginals’  implements — Stone  hatchets,  in  various 

stages  of  manufacture  and  wear,  composed  of  indurated 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  slate,  trachyte,  and  basalt. 

11.  Siliceous  Deposit. 

12.  Silicified  Wood. 

13.  Large  Chalcedonic  Geode. 
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G. — Collection  of  Mineeals,  exhibited  by  McCullum,  Aegyle,  Good 
Hope,  near  Tass  : — 

1.  Eed  Oxide  and  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  from  Good  Hope. 

2.  Blue  Carbonate  Copper,  from  AVoolgarloo,  near  Tass. 

3.  Blue  Carbonate  Copper,  from  AVoolgarloo,  near  Tass. 

4.  Galena,  from  Derringullen  Creek. 

5.  Galena,  with  Bluer  Spar,  from  AToolgarloo,  near  Tass. 

6.  Galena,  from  Mylora. 

7.  Galena,  from  Humewood. 

8.  Massive  Granular  Magnetite,  from  Bogolong. 

9.  Crystallized  Calcite,  from  near  Tass. 

7.  — Samples  of  ArKiFEEoiJS  Chloeite  Schist,  containing  Magnetite 

and  Specular  Iron  Ore,  from  Mount  Lainbie.  Cohltee,  Me. 

8.  — Samples  of  Ieon  Oee  from  Gosford,  Brisbane  Mater.  Exhibited  by 

Bol'ntain,  John. 

1.  Samples  of  red  earthy  Iron  Ore. 

2.  Samples  of  coarsely  pisolitic  Iron  Ore. 

3.  Sample  of  massive  brown  Iron  Ore. 

9. — Aueifeeohs  Quaetz.  Exhibited  by  Stehaet,  Seymole  C.,  Adelong. 

1.  Two  large  specimens  of  Auriferous  Quartz  containing  iron 

pyrites. 

2.  Two  large  specimens  of  Auriferous  Quartz  containing  iron 

pyrites. 

10.  — Bossils  and  Mineeals.  Exhibited  by  King,  Philip  G.,  Goonoo 

Goonoo. 

1.  Lepidodendron,  lower  carboniferous  fossil  plant,  Goonoo 

Goonoo,  Hew  South  Males. 

2.  Bour  specimens  of  Sulphide  of  Antimony,  Goonoo  Goonoo, 

New  South  Males. 

11.  — Collection  of  Tin  Oees,  from  New  England,  New  South  Males. 

Butchaet,  J.  H.,  Mort’s  Booms,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 

29  bags  and  2 iron  drums  Cassiterite  (some  of  the  samples  being 
large  specimens  of  Wood  Tin),  from  the  “Deep-sinkers”  Tin 
Mine,  New  England. 

5 bags  Cassiterite,  from  the  “ Butchart”  Tin  Mine. 

18  glass  jai%,  containing  samples  of  Tin  Ore,  as  per  list. 

The  ore  branded  “ Deep-sinkers”  is  from  a property  of  about  300  acres,  situated  at  about 
the  highest  point  of  the  Dividing  Eange  of  the  Colony,  at  the  Gulf,  in  the  New  England 
District.  The  ore  of  this  description  is  formed  in  irregular  leads  or  patches,  at  from  1 to  6 
feet  from  the  surface.  There  also  is  a lode  in  granite  casing  upon  the  property,  which  at 
present  is  only  partially  opened,  and  shows  from  3 to  7 inches  of  ore,  assaying  about  72 
per  cent,  of  pure  tin.  Alluvial  ore  also  exists,  at  depths  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  from 
the  surface,  in  a gravel  wash  of  from  1 to  3 feet  in  thickness. 

The  ore  branded  “ The  Butchart”  is  from  a property  of  about  200  acres,  situated  on  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  Cope’s  Creek,  in  the  district  of  New  England. 

Upon  this  property  is  a reef  averaging  about  6 inches.  It  has  been  opened  to  about  30 
feet  by  a perpendicular  shaft,  the  lode  or  reef  gradually  widening  to  about  8 inches  at  the 
bottom  ; the  ore  assaying  74  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  tin. 

The  glass  jars  are  numbered  1 to  18,  and  contain  specimens  from  the  several  tin-bearing 
districts  of  this  Colony. 
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No.  1.  From  a tributary  of  Cope’s  Creek. 

2.  ,,  Wylie  Creek,  near  the  Border  of  Queensland. 

3.  „ wash  in  which  No.  2 is  found. 

4.  Deep-sinkers.  Alluvial  at  the  Grulf. 

5.  Jupiter  Tin  Mine,  near  Bundarra,  Inverell  District. 

G.  Wash  in  which  No.  5 is  found. 

7.  Vegetable  Creek. 

8.  Wash  in  which  No.  7 is  found. 

9.  Pine  Eidge,  on  slopes  and  gullies  in  the  mountain. 

10.  Pine  Eidge,  top  of  mountain. 

11.  Borthwick  Ponds,  district  of  New  England,  near  Inverell. 

12.  Ponds’  Grullies,  do.  do.  do. 

13.  Same  district.  Pound  in  pipeclay,  at  from  40  to  50  feet 

from  the  surface. 

14.  Giant’s  Den,  near  Bendemeer,  the  southernmost  portion  of 

New  England. 

15.  Same  locality. 

16.  Cope’s  Creek  proper. 

17.  The  alluvial  on  the  Butchart  Tin  Mine. 

18.  The  Inverell  Tin  Mine,  adjoining  the  Butchart. 

12.  — Ieon  Oee.  ]'’rom  Lithgow.  The  Lithgow  Valley  Ieon  and  Coal  Co. 

13.  — Aueieeeoes  Quaetz  and  Wash-dirt,  showing  gold  freely.  3,000 

tons  crushed  per  month,  yield  averaging  21  dwts.  of  gold 
per  ton,  from  Brown’s  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Blayney,  New 
South  Wales.  Cuetis,  T.  J,,  Engineer  and  Manager. 


Class  101. 

MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES— COAL,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  AND  BITUMINOUS. 

14. — Depaetment  of  Mines,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Austkalia. 

Sections  and  samples  of  Coal  from  the  four  principal  Coal  Seams 
w'orked  in  the  Northern,  Southern,  Western,  and  Hunter 
Eiver  Coal  Fields.  Samples  of  Kerosene  Shale  or  Petroleum 
Oil  Coal.  Coke. 


739. 

Section  of  Coal  Seam 

worked  in  the  Northern  Coal  Field. 

7i0. 

Do. 

Western  Coal  Field. 

7il. 

Do. 

Southern  Coal  Field. 

742. 

Do. 

Hunter  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

743. 

Blocks  of  Coal  from  the  Northern  Coal  Field. 

744. 

Do. 

Western  Coal  Field. 

745. 

Do. 

Southern  Coal  Field. 

74G. 

Do. 

Hunter  Eiver  Coal  Field. 
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747.  “ Kerosene  Sliale^  Petroleum  Oil  Coal,  Prom  the  New  South 

Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company’s  hline,  Hartley  Yale. 

688.  “ Kerosene  Shale  ” Petroleum  Oil  Coal.  Prom  the  Mine  of 

Mr.  J.  He  Y.  Lamb  and' Mr.  J.  Brown,  Joadja  Creek, 
Berrima. 

689.  ")  “ Kerosene  Slialed  Prom  America  Creek,  near  4Yollongong 

690.  J (showing  impressions  of  Glosso])teris'). 

748,  Coke.  Prom  J.  Pletcher,  Manager  of  the  Co-operative  Mine, 

Newcastle  District, 

MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES. 

15.  — Kerosene  Shale.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Co., 

3,  Hunter- street,  Sydney. 

16.  — Kerosene  Shale,  from  Murrurundi.  Towns,  E.,  & Co.,  Sydney. 

17.  — Coal,  from  Lithgow.  The  Lithgow  Yalley  Iron  and  Coal  Coh- 

PANT. 


Class  102. 

MARBLES,  SLATES,  BUILDING  STONES,  ETC. 

18. — Department  oe  Mines,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Y^ales,  Australia. 
Samples  of  Marble  (polished  and  rougli). 


624. 

Marble. 

Y^allerawang  Limestone  Eeserve, 

near 

625. 

Marble. 

Do. 

do. 

626. 

Marble. 

Do. 

do. 

627. 

Marble, 

Do. 

do. 

628. 

Marble. 

Do, 

do. 

629. 

Marble. 

Do. 

do. 

630. 

Marble. 

Cow  Plat, 

631. 

Marble. 

Do. 

632. 

Marble. 

Do. 

633. 

Marble. 

Marulan. 

634. 

Marble. 

Do. 

635. 

Marble. 

Do. 

636. 

Marble. 

Do. 

637. 

Marble. 

Terrabandra,  near  Tumut. 

19.  — Sandstone,  Block  of  fine-grained,  from  West  Maitland.  Browne, 

Thomas,  Bishop’s  Bridge. 

20.  — Sandstone,  Block  of,  from  Pyrmont  Quarry.  Specimen  of  the  ordinary 

building  stone  used  in  Sydney.  Macreadt  Bros. 

21.  — Sandstone.  Two  blocks.  Young,  John,  Contractor,  Sydney. 
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22.  — Slate  (surface  specimen) , from  a slate  quarry  near  Goulburn.  The  slate 

rises  on  edge  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  crops  out  of  spurs 
of  the  mountains  almost  perpendicularly  300  feet  high,  easy  to 
quarry,  in  any  size,  and  of  various  colours.  Douglass,  W., 
434,  Greorge-street,  Sydney. 

23.  — Geaxite.  One  block,  from  Moruya.  ToUjS'G,  John,  Contractor, 

SydnejL 

24.  — Maeble,  Two  blocks,  veined  and  light-coloured,  from  Cow  Elat. 

Young,  John,  Contractor,  Sydney. 

25.  — Maeble,  black.  Erom  Bungonia.  Young,  John,  Contractor,  Sydney. 

26.  — Maeble,  dark  mottled.  Erom  Marulan.  Do. 

27.  — Maeble,  dove-colour.  Erom  Marulan.  Do. 


Class  104. 

CLAYS,  KAOLIN,  SILEX,  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  BRICKS,  TERRA  COTTA,  ETC. 

28.  — Depaetment  of  Mines,  Sydney,  Yew  South  'VYales,  Australia. 

691.  Specimen  of  Eireclay  from  Upper  Coal  Measures,  Lithgow 
Valley  Iron  Company’s  Mine,  Eskbank. 

29.  — Kaolin.  Macintosh  & Oakes,  Bathurst. 

30.  — Kaolin.  Waeden,  Dayid,  Ulladulla. 

Class  107. 

SALINE  AND  ALKALINE  EFFLORESCENCES,  &c. 

31.  — Beown,  Thomas,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Yew  South 

Wales.  Samples  of  Alum  and  Magnesian  Salts,  from  Caverns 
in  Coal  Measures  Kocks,  Cullen  Bullen,  Turon  District. 


Class  110. 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

32. — Gold  Teopht,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — “ This  model 
represents  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  Yew  South  Wales, 
from  1851  to  1874.  Weight,  8,205,232*598  ounces.  Value, 
£80,536,246  10s.  6d.” 


Department  of  Mines,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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Class  111. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  THE  PIG,  ETC. 

33.  — Department  of  Mines,  Sydney,  New  Sotth  "Wales,  Aitstbalta. 

J 360.  Pig  Iron.  Prom  the  Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company’s  Works, 
Esk  Bank. 

Class  112. 

COPPER,  IN  INGOTS,  BARS,  ETC. 

34.  — Copper.  71  Ingots.  N.S.W.  Commissioners. 


TIN,  LEAD,  AND  OTHER  METALS— THE  RESULT  OF  EXTRACTIVE  PROCESSES. 

35.  — Tin  refined  in  Ingots.  One  ton.  Moore  & Co,,  Sydney. 

36.  — Tin.  One  ingot.  Vegetable  Creek  Co. 

37.  — Tin.  Twenty  ingots. 


Class  113. 


Two  bags  grain  tin. 


123  bars. 


Class  121 


MODELS  OF  MINES,  OF  VEINS,  ETC. 


88. — Model  of  Shaft  of  Vegetable  Creek  Tin  Mine. 

Tin  Ore.  Twelve  specimeos,  from  do. 

Specimens  of  Washdirt  taken  from  depth  of  52  feet. 
Eepoet,  Plan,  and  Photographs.  Cadell,  Alfred,  C.E. 


0 
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New  South  Wales. 


DEPARTMENT  I I -MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTUEES. 


Class  200. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


39. — Extract  of  Smilax  gltctphtlla,  or 
Australian  Sarsaparilla. 

Leayes  do.  do. 


Eead,  E.  B.,  M.E.C.S., 
Eandwick. 


Smilax  Gltctphylla  : or,  Australian  Sarsaparilla. 

{Nat.  Order  Smilaceced) 

This  plant  abounds  on  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  damp  and 
shady  places  on  sandy  soils. 


From  the  fresh  leaves  is  obtained  a decoction  or  extract  similar  in  medicinal 
properties,  viz.,  alterative  and  tonic,  but  far  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  to 
that  yielded  by  the  roots  of  Smilax  officinalis^  or  Jamaica  sarsaparilla. 

The  cost  of  production  is  only  that  of  the  labour  for  collecting  the  plant, 
and  the  fuel  (found  on  the  spot)  for  evaporating  the  water  used  to  the 
consistence  required. 


The  value  of  the  liquid  extract  is  about  six  shillings  (6s.)  per  lb. 

About  11  lbs.  of  leaves  in  3 gallons  of  water  will  produce  1 lb.  of  liquid 
extract  similar  to  the  larger  sample  sent  herewith,  which  was  prepared  in 
the  winter.  In  summer,  from  the  same  quantity  of  leaves,  the  yield  would 
probably  be  higher. 

The  smaller  sample  was  prepared  3^  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  severe  atmospheric  changes  which  have  not  had  any  injurious 
effect  upon  it. 

Accompanying  is  a bottle  containing  berries  of  the  plant  and  some  bundles 
of  the  plant. 

REGINALD  BLIGH  READ, 

M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  and  M.  & L.A.S.,  Lon., 

6 Aug.,  1875.  Eandwick,  near  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

40. — Aerated  Waters  and  Cordials.  Barrett  & Co.,  Sydney. 


YEAST  POWDERS  AND  BAKING  POWDERS. 


41. — Baking  Powders  (Hunt’s),  for  making  bread,  pastry,  and  puddings 
li"ht  and  wholesome.  Hunt  & Co.,  A.  M.,  Groulburn. 

O * * 


42. — Baking  Powders. 
Custard  Powders. 
Egg  Powders. 
Butter  Powders. 


»“GriLR0T  & Hurst,  Newtown  Eoad. 
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Class  201, 

OILS,  SOAPS,  CANDLES,  STEARINE,  AND  DETERGENT  PREPARATIONS. 

43.  — Excelsior  New  Dry  Soap,  for  washing  clothes,  china,  paint,  earthen- 

ware, plate,  &c.,  &c.  Soap  powders,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  must  on 
no  account  be  used  with  the  New  Dry  Soap.  Glreat  saving 
secured  in  labour,  time,  and  material,  without  injury  to  the 
fabrics  or  hands.  Swain  & Co.,  Parramatta. 

44.  — CoiiET  Kerosene  Oil,  &c.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 

Oil  Company. 

45.  — Stearine  Candles.  Manufactured  by  Kohertson  & Co.,  Sydney. 

Exhibited  by  New  South  Wales  Commissioners. 

46.  — Soap,  common  yellow.  Manufactured.  Layton,  Fred.,  G-rafton, 

Clarence  Eiver. 

47.  — Candles,  Mould.  Manufactured.  Layton,  Fred.,  G-rafton,  Clarence  | 

Eiver.  | 

Class  202.  I 

PAINTS,  PIGMENTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  &c.  i 

I 

48.  — Paints.  1 case.  Underwood,  Thos.,  Paddington.  j 

49.  — Paint  Piqment.  1 case.  Underwood,  Thos.,  Paddington.  \ 

) 

50.  — Indigo.  1 show  glass.  G-rown  and  prepared  by  Hope,  M.  Camille,  • 

Nakutakina,  New  Caledonia. 

^ < 

51.  — Silks,  Wools,  and  Linen,  dyed  with  extracts  from  plants  growing  ; 

on  the  Macleay  Eiver.  Eudder,  E.  W.,  Kempsey.  j 

I 

CEEAMIC-WAEE,  POTTEET,  POECELAIN,  ETC. 

Class  210.  \ 

EARTHENWARE,  STONEWARE,  ETC.  1 

52.  — 2 Bread  Pans. 

4 Squat  Jars,  with  Covers. 

2 Churns. 

2 Spirit  Kegs. 

5 Bung  Jars. 

S Bottles. 

2 Poultry  Fountains. 

1 Pitcher  and  Measure  Mug. 

1 Funnel  Spittoon  and  Pipkin. 

1 Dozen  Bottles,  various  shapes. 

1 Set  Gallipots. 

1 Mortar  and  Pestle. ' 


jManufactured  by 
Baldock  A Co. 

y Exhibited  by 

N.S.W. 

Commissioners. 
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rUENITUEE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  OENEEAL  USE  IN  CONSTEUC- 

TION  AND  IN  DWELLINGS. 

Class  219. 

MIRRORS,  STAINED  AND  ENAMELLED  GLASS,  WINDOW  GLASS,  ETC. 

53.  — Stained  Glass  Staircase  Window,  subject  “ Captain  Cook.” 

Lyons,  Cottier,  & Co.,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 

Class  227. 

MANUFACTURED  PARTS  OF  BUILDINGS,  SASHES,  DOORS,  MANTLES,  ETC. 

54.  — Window  Sashes,  cedar. 

Outside  Hall  Door. 

Inside  Four-panel  Door. 

Drapery  Panel  Door. 

French  Casements. 

Set  op  Cedar  Table  Legs.  ■* 

Hudson  Brothers,  Steam  Joinery  Mills,  Sydney. 

TAENS  AND  WOVEN  GOODS  OF  VEGETABLE  OR  MINERAL 

MATERIAL. 

Class  229. 

COARSE  FABRICS  OF  GRASS,  RATLAN,  COCOA-NUT,  AND  BARK. 

55.  — Mats  and  Matting,  made  of  cocoa-fibre  yarn,  manufactured  by 

Aborigines  of  New  South  AVales  and  Frazer’s  Island,  they 
having  learned  the  trade  in  Darlinghurst  Gaol.  Read,  John 
Cecil,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney. 


WOVEN  AND  FELTED  GOODS  OF  WOOL  AND  MIXTURES 

OF  WOOL. 


Class  235. 

CARD  WOOL  FABRICS,  YARNS,  TWEEDS,  DOESKINS,  ETC. 


5G. 


27  Pieces  Colonial  Tweeds 

19  do.  do. 


57.  — 6 Plaids. 

58.  — 11  Shawls. 


1 

Manufactured  by  J.  Vicars,  Sydney. 
Exhibited  by  N.  S.  W.  Commissionebs. 


Class  254. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,  WALKING  CANES  AND  SMALL  OBJECTS  OF  DRESS  OR 

ADORNMENT,  TOYS  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

59. — Wool  Flowers,  copied  from  Australian  native  flowers.  Mrs.  Midglet, 
_ Unwin’s  Bridge,  Cook’s  River. 
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CLOTHING,  JEWELLEET  AND  ORNAMENTS,  TRAVELLING  | 

EQUIPMENTS.  I 

Class  256.  | 

FURS.  I 

/2  Stuffed  Platypus  {OrnitlwrTiyncus paradoxus),  mdlQ  | 

60.  •<  1 TEAYELLrN"G  RuG  of  tanned  Platypus  skins.  ! 

Cl  Set  of  Collaeet  and  Cuffs  of  do.  f 

Exhibited  by  P.  A.  Jennings,  Karoola,  St.  Mark’s,  Sydney. 

61.  — Eues  and  Skins  of  Opossum,  Platypus,  Wallaby,  and  Kangaroo,  all 

procured  in  the  Clarence  District.  Tanned  and  exhibited  by 
Layton,  Feed.,  Grafton. 

62.  — Wallaby  Skin  Rug.  New  South  Wales  Comxiissionees.  I 

( 

I 

t 

! 

PETROGALE  PENNICILATA  {Gray),  oe  ROCK  WALLABY  OF 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  : 

i 

Fue  long  ; general  colour  deep  purplish  grey  ; line  of  the  throat  and  chest  , 
white  ; sides  of  the  body  sooty-brown ; abdomen  brown  or  yellowish  ; cheek  ; 
mark,  greyish  white ; tail  long  and  brushy,  clothed  with  long  coarse  hairs,  : 
except  on  the  base,  where  they  resemble  that  of  the  body ; feet  black,  or  j 
nearly  so ; the  nails  of  the  centre  and  outer  toe  short  and  blunt,  scarcely  ; 
projecting  beyond  the  beautifully  adapted  pad  of  the  foot. 

These  agile  creatures  are  generally  found  in  mountainous  countries,  select- 
ing the  rocky  and  broken  precipices,  with  an  aspect  towards  the  rising  sun,  • 
where  the  jumbled  masses  of  conglomerate  afford  them  shelter,  both  in  ; 
their  caverns  and  under  their  shelves  by  day,  as  well  as  security  from  the 
native  dog  and  wedge-tailed  eagle.  i; 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  exactness  they  can  bound  from  side  to  side  of  a |j 
high  cleft  and  reach  its  summit  with  apparent  ease,  or  with  what  precision  \ 
they  can  ascend  and  descend  steep  inclines  of  rough  rock,  or  light  upon 
narrow  ledges  where  one  would  scarce  think  it  possible  to  obtain  a footing.  . 
Amongst  these  rocks  may  be  observed  their  well-beaten  paths,  by  which,  at 
night,  they  reach  the  plateaux  or  summit  of  the  mountain  in  search  of  grass  | 
and  herbs,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus,  of  which  they  are  also  fond.  | 

This  Pefrogale  (or  Rock  Wallaby)  is  both  nocturnal  and  gregarious,  and  p 
may  be  found  in  their  favourite  haunts  in  great  numbers  ; naturally  shy  and  |j 
timid,  and  rarely  roaming  far  from  those  places  which  at  once  afford  a retreat  jj 
and  security.  |j 

On  the  mountains  of  Monaro  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Murrum-  ! 
bidgee  they  are  found  in  profusion  ; and  at  Bathurst,  the  Turon,  the  Hawkes-  1 
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bury  and  its  ranges,  right  away  to  Jerry’s  Plains,  and  at  Liverpool  Plains 
ranges  they  are  to  be  found.  The  young  are  easily  reared,  and  readily  tamed, 
but  as  they  grow  old,  become  vicious  and  spiteful|;  as  an  instance,  a female 
once  taken  from  the  pouch,  very  young,  was  carefully  and  successfully  reared, 
and  at  two  years  old  a male  of  the  same  genus  was  placed  with  it,  which 
(like  a dog)  it  instantly  seized  with  its  mouth  and  its  claws  and  together 
with  its  hind  feet  soon  despatched  it.  Six  months  afterwards  a similar 
experiment  was  tried  and  with  the  same  result,  although  it  had  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  for  the  time  with  a large  mountain  kangaroo  {Maeropus 
rohustits) . 

The  flesh  of  these  animals  as  an  article  of  food  cannot  be  surpassed, — it  is 
white,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  something  like,  but  better  than,  hare  in  good 
season  ; the  skin  is  clothed  with  long  soft  hair,  and  when  judiciously  cured 
and  squared,  are  made  into  very  excellent  bed-covers  and  rugs,  and  probably 
may  litereafter  become  an  article  much  sought  for. 

GENUS  OENITHOEHYNCHUS. 

Platypus  ai^atinus (SJiatv) 

Ok^^ithorhtnchus  pakadoxus  ...  {Blumenhacli) 

Tins  animal  was  first  discovered  by  Shaw  in  1799,  and  by  Blumenbach  in 
1800 ; the  name  JPlatijpus  anatinus,  being  the  first  published,  doubtless  would 
have  been  adopted  had  it  not  been  previously  applied  to  a genus  of  insects  ; 
therefore  the  name  Ornithorliynclius  paradoxus  of  Blumenbach  is  universally 
accepted,  and  has  reference  to  the  bird-like  snout  of  the  animal.  Locally  it 
is  more  generally  known  as  Flatypus  or  "Water-mole,  and  amongst  the  abori- 
gines over  an  extensive  part  of  the  country  as  Mulloongah,  as  well  as  by 
other  appellations  in  various  tribal  districts. 

The  length  is  about  17  inches,  fur  rather  short  and  dense,  the  under  fur 
soft,  and  the  outer  fur  rather  crisp  to  the  touch ; harsh  and  bristly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail ; general  colour  dusky  brown ; on  upper  part  of  the 
body  rather  dark,  on  the  under  paler,  differing  in  shade  according  to  sex,  age, 
and  to  the  season  of  the  year ; some  of  a silvery,  others  of  a pink  hue  on 
tlie  abdomen  and  towards  the  sides.  The  male  armed  with  spurs  on  the 
hind  legs,  which  at  one  time  were  believed  to  be  poisonous,  but  by  more 
recent  experiments  found  to  be  innoxious. 

This  interesting  creature  has  excited  perhaps  more  attention  than  ^ny 
other  Australian  mammal,  both  from  its  form  and  the  desire  to  ascertain  its 
habits  and  economy.  Eormerly,  from  the  character  and  description  of  the 
skeleton  described  by  Owen,  who  saw  “ many  points  of  approximation  to  the 
oviparous  classes,”  and  which  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  hypothesis  that  this 
animal  produced  eggs. 
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Tlie  discovery  liovrever  of  the  mammary  glands  by  Meckel  has  been 
confirmed,  and  a great  amount  of  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  JSIonotremata  are  allied  to  the  Marsupiata,  and  are  essentially  ovo-vivi- 
parous  mammals,  that  they  bring  forth  living  young,  and  these  are  suckled 
by  the  parent. 

IS’early  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  this  Colony  lying  to  the  north  of 
Adelaide,  besides  those  of  Tasmania,  contain  this  paradoxical  creature  ; still, 
all  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  and  all  the  information  of  a reliable 
character  obtained,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a great  deal  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  much  hypothetical  conjecture  to  be  cleared  up  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a great  majority,  who  have  preferred  to  form  theories  of  their  own. 
The  greatest  stumbling-block  with  these  theorists  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
or  Water-mole  produces  its  young;  some  aver,  and  stick  to  the  point 
to  the  present  day,  that  it  is  by  eggs,  and  by  the  ordinary  process  of  incuba- 
tion, that  this  animal  is  reproduced. 

Hecently  it  was  stated  by  a correspondent  to  one  of  the  daily  journals 
that,  at  certain  seasons,  occasionally  he  ate  the  eggs  for  breakfast ; and 
more  recently  still,  during  the  early  part  of  1875,  and  through  the  same 
medium,  another  party  asserted  that  he  had,  upon  opening  a Platypus,  found 
one  or  two  large  eggs.  I place,  however,  more  reliance  on  the  information 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  Aborigines,  who  rarely  err,  especially 
on  a production  of  this  kind,  which  to  them  would  be  an  article  of  food : 
they  aver  that  the  Platypus  does  not  lay  eggs,  and  that  it  feeds  its  young 
for  a considerable  time  after  birth. 

These  animals  live  in  burrows  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
which  have  two  entrances  or  openings,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
water’s  edge.  These  burrows  are  serpentine  in  their  course,  and,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  considerable  length,  varying  from  10  to  40 
feet.  During  the  months  of  from  September  to  IN’ovember  these  burrows 
have  been  examined,  but  not  a vestige  of  an  egg  has  been  discovered,  although, 
on  several  occasions  the  young  have  been  found  in  various  stages  of  grovi:h, 
and  apparently  have  never  been  in  the  water. 

Moreover,  according  to  Bennett  (p.  122),  who  states  that  he  found  “loose 
ova  in  the  uterine  cavity”  ; and  further  on,  “I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  transmitting  to  my  friend  Professor  Owen  the  impregnated  uterus  of  this 
Ornitliorliynclius,  and  of  two  others  which  I subsequently  obtained.” 

“ The  young  are  naked  at  first,  and  difter  much  from  the  adult  in  the  form 
of  the  beak ; this  is  very  short  in  proportion,  and  has  the  margin  smooth  and 
fleshy.  The  tongue  is  proportionately  large,  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  thus  fitted  for  sucking.* 


I 


N 


* Waterhouse,  vol.  1.,  p.  37. 
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There  is  also,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  “ a thin  fold  of  integument 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  which  extends  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  equal  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  upper 
one,  which  must  increase  the  facility  for  receiving  the  milk  ejected  from  the 
mammary  areola  of  the  mother,  and  which  shows  no  projecting  nipple. 

The  food  of  the  Ornithorliynchus^  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  consists  of 
minute  insects  and  pond  snails,  together  with  grit,  collected  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  These  animals  are  found  at  early  morn  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  or  on  a dull  day,  whilst  in  search  of  food,  swimming  low  with 
beak  opened  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  collecting  or  shovelling  in 
whatever  may  be  of  use  ; at  other  times  diving  amongst  the  weeds,  in  which 
they  can  remain  some  six  or  eight  minutes.  Irregular  in  their  habits  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  and  issuing  from  their  resting  place  as  occasion  may 
demand,  or  the  season,  time,  and  inclination  may  permit. 

The  eye  is  small  and  brilliant,  the  hearing  acute,  and  with  these  senses, 
always  on  the  alert  whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  food  or  exposed  to  danger,  the 
slightest  noise,  or  the  sudden  snapping  of  a stick,  or  waving  of  a bough,  will 
cause  them  to  dive  under  water,  where  they  will  remain  some  time,  and  when 
they  return  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  they  do  so  with  such  extreme 
caution  that  the  beak  alone  can  be  seen.  Sometimes  they  will  reach  the 
lower  entrance  of  their  dwelling  and  be  seen  no  more.  Doubtless  this  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  marvellous  accounts  of  its  amphibious  habits. 

The  term  of  gestation — the  number  of  young  at  a birth,  and  how  often  they 
breed — are  still  matters  of  conjecture  only ; and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
our  knowledge  of  this  paradoxical  creature  is  incomplete. 

The  skins  are  much  prized  when  cured,  and  make  excellent  articles  for 
domestic  comfort,  in  cloaks,  bed-covers,  mulls,  wristlets,  and  tippets,  which, 
with  care,  will  last  for  a number  of  years,  and  when  plucked  of  their  coarser 
outer  fur  they  have  the  appearance  of  pile  velvet. 

PAPEE,  BLANK  BOOKS,  AND  STATIONERY. 

Glass  261. 

BOOKS,  BOOKBINDING,  AND  PRINTING. 

63. — Books  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  : — Eiciiaeds, 
Thos. 

1 Ledger. 

2 Cash  Books. 

1 Letter  Register. 

I Mammals  of  Australia. 

1 Orchids  of  Australia. 

1 Snakes  of  Australia. 
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2 Industrial  Progress  of  New  South  Wales. 

2 Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  New  South  Wales. 


2 Minerals  and  Rocks,  ditto. 

2 Mammalia,  ditto. 

1 Meteorological  Results,  ditto. 

1 Report  on  Education,  ditto. 

12  Mines  and  Mineral  Statistics,  ditto. 

4 Government  Gazettes,  ditto. 

5 Statutes,  ditto. 

1 Statute  Index,  ditto. 

4 Specifications  of  Patents,  ditto. 

1 Parliamentary  Hand  Book,  ditto. 

1 Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  ditto. 

1 Census,  ' ditto. 


1 Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Railways  of  New  South  Wales. 
3 Rae’s  Poems,  &c..  New  South  Wales. 

2 Newspapers  published  in  New  South  Wales. 

2 Australian  Languages. 

64.  — Lindt’s  Poetfolio  of  Atjstealt^''  Aboeigikes.  New  South  Wales 

COMMISSIONEES. 

65.  — Geetille’s  Post  Office  Dieectoet — 50  copies.  New  South  Wales 

COMMISSIONEES. 

66.  — Austealian  Oechids — 1st  Part.  Eitzgebald,  R.  D. 

67.  — Mixes  axd  Mixeeal  Statistics — 500  vols.  The  Hoxoeable  The 

Mixistee  foe  Mixes. 

68.  — Psychology — 2 vols.  Sutheelaxd,  Ret.  G. 

69.  — Mixeeal  Map  axu  Gexeeal  Statistics  of  New  South  Wales. 

New  South  Wales  Comhissioxees. 

ABORIGINALS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  “mogo”  or  stone  hatchet  of  the  aboriginals,  together  with  other 
designedly  flinty  chippings  used  as  knives,  and  implements  to  incise  their 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  themselves  with  cicatrized  wounds,  at 
©nee  identify  the  Aborigines  as  a very  primitive  people  and  belonging  to  the 
stone  age. 

The  mogo  is  a piece  of  basaltic  or  jasperoid  rock  selected  from  the  un- 
limited quantities  of  all  sizes  found  in  the  many  streams  which  contain  them, 
and  almost  fashioned  for  the  purpose  by  the  action  of  water  and  attrition  for 
ages. 

The  best  of  these  are  selected  and  carried  about  as  part  of  their  treasures, 
some  for  general  use,  others  for  presents  or  barter  with  their  neighbours  or 
more  distant  tribes. 
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Manufacture  of  the  Mogo. 

There  are  districts  containing  isolated  spots  of  fine  compact  indurated 
sandstone,  to  which  the  natives  repair,  and  remain  for  days  grinding  down 
to  an  edge  these  rude  implements,  the  neighbouring  forests  or  scrubs 
affording  ample  game  for  their  subsistence.  These  sharpening  rocks  may 
be  seen  with  their  well-used  grooves  and  channels  in  the  Upper  Hunter 
districts,  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  at  Nandi  on  tho 
"Wallandilli,  and  also  at  Shoalhaven,  and  Moruya. 

The  sharpening  having  been  completed  they  select  the  flowering  stem  of 
the  “waratah”  or  native  tulip,  or  the  vine  of  pepperoma,  or  carefully  split 
the  small  water-gum  of  the  streams,  and  by  the  action  of  fire  make  them 
pliant ; either  of  these  are  selected  for  the  handle.* 

The  next  process  is  to  secure  some  of  the  resinous  and  brittle  gum  of  the 
grass-tree  (Xanthorhced) , which  they  knead  and  toughen  also  by  the  fire 
process.  With  this  gum  heated  they  embed  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  take 
one  or  two  turns  with  the  handle,  already  made  pliant,  and  secure  its 
junction  with  a thong  of  the  bark  of  the  coorajong  tree,  fill  all  that  part  of 
the  handle  secured  round  the  stone  with  melted  gum,  and  in  a few  hours  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

By  aid  of  the  sharpened  part  of  this  instrument,  they  ascend  high 
trees,  cut  out  the  opossum,  or  tap  the  tree  for  honey  if  needed ; fashion 
boomerangs,  waddies,  and  other  wooden  implements  cff  warfare  : — 


IIeilaman.  IIeilaman.  Totterang. 

(Diamond  shape.)  (Elliptical  shape.) 


And  with  the  head  of  the  mogo  they  will  crack  the  bones  of  animals  for 
the  marrow,  or  use  it  in  any  rough  way  required  : always  carefully  avoiding  to 
use  unnecessarily  the  sharpened  edge.  The  introduction  of  the  iron  toma- 
hawk has  in  most  places  superseded  the  niorgo,  but  turning  up  old  camping 
places  with  the  plough  or  the  spade  often  reveals  their  existence. 

* The  use  of  the  waratah  for  this  purpose  suggested  itself  to  the  smiths  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Country,  who  used  to  give  the  aborigines  trifles  for  a supply  of  this 
article,  to  enable  them  to  twist  them  round  the  punches  and  other  implements  w'hilst 
working  heated  iron. 
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^Exhibited  by  Wilcox,  J.  F., 
' Clarence  Eiver. 


WEAPONS  FOE  WAE  AND  HUNTING. 

Class  268. 

ABORIGINAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

70.  — Native  Stone  Hatchets, 

Heilaman  oe  Shield, 

made  from  wood  of  Grigantic 
Nettle. 

3 Boomeeangs, 

Dillt  Bag, 

71.  — Nhlla  ngllas,  ^ 

{ Exhibited  by  Beown,Thos.,M.L.A., 
Clubs,  r Eskbank,  Bowenfels. 

Boomerangs,  ^ 

72.  — Twenty  Aboriginals’  Implements.  Stone  Hatchets  in  various 

stages  of  manufacture  and  wear,  composed  of  indurated  Sand- 
stone, Conglomerate,  Slate,  Trachyte,  and  Basalt. 


, Class  277. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

73.  — Mechanical  Dentistry  (1  case).  Exhibited  by  Spencer,'^  John,  8, 

Wynyard  Square,  Sydney. 

FABEICS  OF  VEGETABLE  OE  ANIMAL  MATEEIALS. 

Class  286. 

BRUSHES. 

74.  — Beushware.  Manufactured  by  Taylor,  S.,  Sydney.  Exhibited  by 

New  South  Wales  Commissioners. 

3 millet  brooms,  No.  1. 

1  each,  handled  hair  broom.  Nos.  2 and  3. 

1 bass  broom.  No.  4. 

2 gilt  banisters.  No.  5. 

3 picture  banisters.  No.  6. 

1 double  banister.  No.  7. 

1 double  banister.  No.  8. 

1 black  Japan  house  duster.  No.  9. 

2 gilt  Japan  house  duster.  No.  10. 

3 sorted  gilt  hearth,  No.  11. 

1 sorted  gilt  hearth.  No.  12. 

1 each,  scrub.  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

1 bass,  brewers’,  No.  19. 

1 each,  boat,  Nos.  20  and  21. 

1 each,  lye.  Nos.  22  and  23. 

3 sorted  roach  shoe.  No.  24. 

1 sorted  roach  shoe.  No,  25. 

1 compo.  brush.  No.  26. 
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1 each,  plate,  Nos.  27  and  28. 

2 furniture,  No.  29. 

1 furniture,  No.  30. 

1 dish.  No.  31. 

1 spoke.  No.  32. 

1 water.  No.  33. 

1 horse.  No.  34. 

2 horse.  No.  35. 

2 leather,  No.  36. 

1 dandy.  No.  37.  ** 

4 sorted  flesh.  No.  38. 

1 billiard.  No.  39. 

1 each  hat.  Nos.  40  and  41. 

1 crumb.  No.  42. 

1 each -cloth.  Nos.  43,  44,  and  45. 

1 case  hair,  No.  46. 

2 Vandyke  hair,  No.  47. 

1 large  oval,  No.  48. 

Class  287. 

ROPES,  CORDAGE,  LINES,  ETC. 

75.  — 6 Coils,  assorted,  best  Manila  Hope. 

4 „ ,,  New  Zealand  Plax  Hope. 

4 Doz.  Lines,  „ „ 

Exhibited  by  New  South  Wales  Commissioneks.  Manufactured 
by  A.  Eorsyth  & Co.,  Sydney. 

Class  289. 

WOODEN  AND  BASKET  WARE. 

76.  — 2 Cradles. 

1 Elower  Stand. 

1 Chair. 

1 Perambulator. 

Cane  and  Willow  Work.  E.  GtReen,  50,  Park-street,  Sydney. 


CAEEIAGES,  VEHICLES,  AND  ACCESSOEIES. 

Class  293. 

PLEASURE  CARRIAGES. 

77. — 1 Concord  Buggy  with  Canoe  Front  ; woodwork  and  ironwork 
entirely  of  New  South  Wales  material.  The  body  is  made  of 
Colonial  beech  the  naves  and  felloes  of  spotted  gum, 

the  spokes  of  box,  and  the  under  carriage  and  shafts  of  spotted 
gum.  The  tires  of  the  wheels,  axles,  and  springs,  were  also 
manufactured  by  exhibitor.  Eobertson,  John,  coach  builder, 
Pitt-street,  Sydney. 
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Class  296. 

CARRIAGE  AND  HORSE  FURNITURE,  SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  WHIPS,  ETC. 

Eiliibited  by  ^ew  South  Wales  Coaemissioxees. 

78.  — SiocKiiAx’s  Saddle,  Js’o.  1.  Solid  leather  flaps  and  skirts,  high  knee 

and  thigh  pads,  made  expressly  for  rough  riding  in  mountainous 
and  timbered  country,  affording  protection  for  the  knees  and 
rest  for  the  thighs  in  ascending  hills.  The  pads  and  seat  bag 
leather,  showing  the  flesh  side  out. 

Stockman’s  Saddle,  No.  2.  Do.,  do.,  showing  the  grain  side  out.  Pads 
stained,  seat  showing  colour  of  leather  as  dressed. 

Lady’s  Side-saddle.  Hogskin  seat  and  safe,  quilted  by  hand.  Manu- 
factured by  John  Elder,  294,  Castlereagh-street. 

1 Set  Single  Hobse  Buggy  Harness,  made  in  the  Sydney  style,  full 
lined,  and  stitched  throughout,  with  fancy  pattern  mountings, 
silver-plated  on  white  metal,  round  reins,  steel  bit,  &c.,  &c. 

1 Set  Double  Buggy  Harness  for  pair  of  hoi’^es,  Sydney  style,  full 
lined  and  stitched  throughout,  fancy  pattern  mountings,  silver 
plated  on  white  metal,  round  reins,  patent  leather  pad  cloths, 
bits,  &c.  &c. 

1 GtENtleman’s  Hogskin  Saddle,  Australian  (Sydney)  pattern,  on 
plated  tree,  with  flttings  complete. 

1 Gentleman’s  Hunting  Saddle,  English  pattern,  hogskin  flaps  and 
skirts,  buckskin  seat,  plated  tree,  with  flttings  complete. 

The  whole  of  the  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  -was 
executed  in  W.  H.  Simpson’s  saddlery  w*arehouse,  385,  George-street, 
Sydney.  The  leather  used  was  manufactured  in  New  South  Wales, 
excepting  the  hogskin  and  japanned  leather,  which  is  English. 

79. — Gentleman’s  Saddle,  No.  1.  Best  hogskin,  with  buckskin  scat,  best 

plated  tree. 

Stockman’s  Saddle,  No.  2.  Solid  flaps  and  skirt,  knee  and  thigh 
pads,  plated  tree. 

Stockman’s  Saddle,  (No.  3.)  Solid  flaps  and  skirt,  knee  pad  only. 

Nos.  2 and  3 are  the  description  of  saddle  most  used  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  The  Exhibitor  manufactures  sixt}*  to 
eighty  per  week.  P.  Guebin,  472,  Elizabeth-street. 
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DEPARTMENT  III. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  OEOANISATIONS. 

Class  310. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOUNDED  FOR  THE  INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
89. — CorjDorate  Seal  and  Catalogue  of  the  Sydney  Mechanics’  School  of  Arts. 

Class  312. 

MUSEUMS,  COLLECTIONS,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ART  MUSEUMS. 

81. — Specimens  op  Natural  History  op  Australia.  Exhibited  by  Tue 
Trustees  op  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

MONOTREMATA. 

No.  1. — Ornithoriiynchus  anatinus  {Sliaiv),  male.  The  Platypus.  N.  S. 
Wales. 

PHALANaiSTID^E. 

No.  2. — Phascolarctos  cinereus,  male.  The  Native  Bear.  N.  S.  Wales. 

No.  3. — Phalangista  vulpina  {Desm.),  female.  The  Vulpine  Phalanger. 
N.S.  Wales. 

PHASCOLOMYID.E. 

No.  d. — Phascolomys  WOMBATUS,  female.  Tasmanian  Wombat.  Tasmania. 

DASYURID^. 

No.  5. — Dasyurus  maculates,  male.  The  Tiger  Cat ; Spotted  Dasyurus. 
N.S.  Wales. 

No.  6. — Dasyurus  yiverrinus,  female.  The  “ Common  Native  Cat,”  or 
Viverine  Dasyurus.  N.S.  AVales. 

MACROPIDiE. 

No.  7. — Halmaturus  derbianus  male.  The  Earl  of  Derby’s  Wallaby, 

Salt  Biver,  W.  Australia. 

No.  8. — Halmaturus  derbianus  {Gray),  female.  The  Earl  of  Derby’s 
Wallaby,  Salt  Biver,  AY.  Australia. 

No.  9. — Halmaturus  rupicollis,  male.  The  Bed-necked  Wallaby,  N.S. 
AYales. 

No.  10. — Halmaturus  rupicollis,  female.  The  Bed-necked  Wallaby. 
N.  S.  AYales. 

No.  11. — Halmaturus  bennetti,  male.  Bennett’s  Wallaby,  Tasmania. 

No.  12. — Halmaturus  billardieri,  female.  Billardier’s  Wallaby,  Tasmania. 

No.  13. — Halmaturus  dorsalis  iGray)^  male.  The  Black-striped  Wallaby, 
Queensland. 
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No.  14. — Halmatueus  doesalis  female.  The  Black-striped  AVallaby, 

Queensland. 

No.  15. — Halmatueus  thetidis  (H  Cuv.  ^ Geoff.),  female.  The  Common 
“ Paddymelon,”  Queensland. 

No.  16. — Halmatueus  wilcoxi  ? young  female.  "Wilcox’s  Wallaby, 
Clarence  Eiver,  N.  S.  Wales. 

No.  17. — Halmatueus  eeachtueus,  female.  The  Short-tailed  AYallahy, 
W.  Australia. 

No.  18. — OxYCouALEA  LUXATA  ( Gould),  male.  Lunate  Nail-tailed  Kangaroo, 
AV.  Australia. 

No.  19. — Betoxgia  geeti,  female.  Grey’s  Eat-kangaroo,  W.  Australia. 

EODENTIA. 

No.  20. — Hydeomys  leucogastee,  male.  AVhite-belliedjAVater-rat.  N.  S. 
Wales. 

No.  21. — Hydeomys  leucogastee  {Geoff.),  female.  White-bellied  AVater- 
rat.  N.S.  AVales. 


CHEIROPTERA. 

No.  22. — Pteeopus  poliocephalus  {Temm.),  male.  The  “ Plying  Pox.” 
N.S.  Wales. 

No.  23. — Pteeopus  poliocephalus  (Tmw.),  female.  The  “Plying  Pox.” 
N.S.  APales. 


SPIEIT  SPECBIENS. 

MONOTREMATA. 

82.  — No.  24. — Oexithoehyxchus  axatixus.  The  Duck-billed  Platypus  or 

Ornithorhynchus.  N.S.  Wales. 

No.  25. — Echidxa  hysteix.  The  Australian  Hedgehog  or  Spiny 
Echidna.  N.  S.  Wales. 

83.  — Specimexs  op  Bieds  of  Austealia.  Exhibited  by  Teustees  op 

THE  AuSTEALIAX  MuSEUM. 

1.  Elanus  axillaris,  male. 

2.  Hieracidea  occidentalis,  female. 

3.  Podargus  strigoides,  male. 

4.  Eurystomus  pacificus,  male  and  female. 

5.  Merops  ornatus,  male  and  female. 

6.  Dacelo  gigas,  male  and  female. 

7.  Todiramphus  sanctus,  female. 

8.  Alcyone  azurea,  male. 

9.  Artamus  leucopygialis,  female. 
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10.  Parclalotus  punctatus,  male  and  female. 

11.  Parclalotus  affinis,  male  and  female. 

12.  Strepcra  graculina,  male. 

13.  Gymnorhina  tibicen,  male  and  female. 

14.  Cracticus  torquatUs,  male  and  female. 

15.  Cracticus  nigrogularis,  male. 

16.  Grallina  picata,  male. 

17.  Graucalus  melanops,  male  and  female. 

18.  Pachycephala  gutturalis,  male  and  female. 

19.  Pachycepbala  rufiventris,  male  and  female. 

20.  Colluricincla  harmonica,  male  and  female. 

21.  Palcunculus  frontatus,  male  and  female. 

22.  Cliibia  bracteata,  female. 

23.  Ehipidura  albiscapa,  male  and  female. 

24.  Ehipidura  rufifrons,  male. 

25.  Sauloprocta  motacilloides,  male  and  female. 

26.  Siesura  inquieta,  female. 

27.  Micrseca  fascinans,  two  males. 

28.  Petroica  multicolor,  male. 

29.  Melanodryas  cuculata,  male  and  female 

30.  Eopsaltria  australis,  male  and  female. 

31.  Psophodes  crepitans,  male.  • 

32.  Malurus  lamberti,  male  and  female. 

33.  Malurus  melanocephalus,  male. 

34.  Sericornis  frontalis,  male. 

35.  Acanthiza  pusilla,  female. 

36.  Acanthiza  nana,  male  and  female. 

37.  Geobasileus  reguloides,  female. 

38.  Ephthianura  albifrons,  male. 

39.  Chthonicola  sagittata,  male  and  female. 

40.  Anthus  australis,  male  and  female. 

41.  ^Egintha  temporalis,  male  and  female. 

42.  Stagonopleura  guttata,  male. 

43.  Pitta  strepitans,  male. 

44.  Ptilonorhynchus  holosericeus,  male  and  female. 

45.  Mimeta  viridis,  male. 

46.  Corcorax  melanorhamphus,  male. 

47.  Meliornis  novse-hollandiae,  male. 

48.  Meliornis  sericea,  male. 

49.  Ptilotis  leucotis,  male. 

50.  Ptilotis  chrysops,  male  and  female. 

51.  Ptilotis  auricomis,  male  and  female. 

52.  Ptilotis  fusca,  male  and  female. 
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53.  Antlioclian’a  carunculatta,  male  and  female. 

5d.  xAiiellobia  mellivora,  female. 

55.  Philedon  comic ulatiis,  male. 

56.  AcantliorliTiicluis  tenuirostris,  male  and  female. 

57.  Mvzomela  sancruinolenta,  male. 

58.  Myzantha  garrula,  male  and  female. 

59.  Melithreptus  limulatus,  male  and  female. 

60.  Melitlireptus  brevirostris,  male  and  female. 

61.  DictCnm  birundinaceum,  male  and  female. 

62.  Zosterops  coerulescens,  female. 

63.  Climacteris  scandens,  male  and  female. 

6d.  Climacteris  leucopliaea,  male  and  female. 

65.  Sittella  cbrysoptera,  male,  female,  and  young. 

66.  Cacomantis  flabelliformis,  male  and  female, 

67.  Lamprococcyx  plagosns,  male  and  female. 

68.  Scytbrops  novre-liollandia?,  m.ale. 

69.  Cacatna  galerita,  male. 

70.  Cacatna  leadbeateri. 

71.  Calyptorhyncbns  fiinereus,  female. 

72.  Calloceplialon  galeatum,  male. 

73.  JSTymplncus  novso-hollandiae. 

71.  Ptistes  erytbropterns,  male. 

75.  Platycercus  eximius,  male. 

76.  Platycercus  pennantii,  male, 

77.  Purpureicepbalus  pileatus,  female. 

78.  Tricboglossus  australis,  male  and  female. 

79.  Tricboglossus  pusillus,  male  and  female. 

80.  Tricboglossus  multicolor,  male. 

81.  Tricboglossus  cblorole])idotus,  female. 

82.  Tricboglossus  porpbyrocepbalus,  male. 

83.  Ptilinopus  swainsonii,  male. 

81.  Megaloprepia  magnifica,  female. 

85.  Lopbolaimus  antarcticus,  male. 

86.  Cbalcopbaps  cbrysocblora,  female. 

87.  Leucosarcia  picata,  male. 

88.  Pbaps  cbalcoptera,  female. 

89.  Pbaps  elegans,  female. 

90.  Geopelia  bumeralis,  male. 

91.  Lobivanellus  lobatus,  male. 

92.  jN’ycticorax  caledonicus,  female. 

93.  Porpbyrio  melanotus,  male. 

91.  Hypotaenidia  pbilippensis,  female. 

95.  Cblamydocben  jubata,  male. 
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9G.  Anas  superciliosa,  male. 

97.  Xyroca  australis,  male  and  female 

98.  Biziura  lobata,  female. 

99.  Thalasseus  poliocerciis,  male. 

100.  Plialacrocorax  novae-hollandise,  female. 


84. — Specimens  of  Bieds  of  Afstealia.— Exhibited  by  New  South 

Wales  Commissioneks. 

Case  A. 

1.  Dacelo  gigantea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

2.  Merops  ornatus,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

8.  Halc}mn  macleayi,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

4.  Tanysiptera  sylvia,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

5.  Halcyon  sanctus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

6.  Syma  flavirosfcris,  male.  Cape  AYrk. 

7.  Artamus  sordidus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

8.  Artamus  leucopygialis,  male.  Cape  York. 

9.  Eurystomiis  pacificus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

10.  Antlioclisera  caruncnlata,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

11.  Aiitboclisera  (Anellobia)  mellivora,  male,  N.S.W. 

12.  Tropidorbyncliiis  buceroides,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

13.  Ptilotis  chrysops,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

14.  Ptilotis  lewiui,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

15.  Ptilotis  auricomis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

16.  Ptilotis  leucotis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

17.  Meletbreptus  albogularis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

18.  Griycipliila  fulvifrons,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

19.  Meliornis  sericea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

20.  Meliornis  noYcT-hollandise,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

21.  Acantliorbyncluis  tenuirostris,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

22.  Araclineclithra  australis,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

23.  Myzomela  sanguinolenta,  three  males,  N.S.AY. 

24.  Myzantha  garrula,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

25.  Struthidea  cinerea,  male,  N.S.W. 

26.  Manucodia  gouldi,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

27.  Aplonis  metalica,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

28.  Ealcuuculus  frontatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AV. 

29.  Estrelda  bichenovi,  male,  N.S.AY. 

30.  Estrelda  modesta,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

31.  Estrelda  temporalis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

32.  Amadina  lathami,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

33.  Donacola  castaneothorax,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

34.  Pomatostomus  temporalis,  male,  N.S.W. 
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35.iDicrurus  bracteatus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

36.  Eptliianura  albifi’ons,  male  and  female,  X.S.AV. 

•37.  Zosterops  dorsalis,  male  and  female,  X.S.'W. 

38.  Alalni’us  cvanens,  male  and  female,  X.S.  W. 

39.  Dicfenm  birundinacenm,  male  and  female,  X.S.'W. 

40.  Cbtbonicola  sagittata,  male  and  female,  ^N’.S.'W’. 

41.  ^Malurus  melanocepbalns,  male  and  female,  X.S.W. 

42.  CoUnricincla  harmonica,  male  and  female,  X.S.W. 

43.  Orthonyx  spinicandns,  male  and  female,  X.S.^Y. 

44.  Acanthiza  lineata,  male,  X.S.TT. 

45.  Geobai^ilens  reguloides,  male,  X.S.W. 

46.  Trichoglossus  swainsoni,  male  and  female,  X.S.'W. 

47.  Pitta  strepitans,  male  and  female,  X.S.AV. 

48.  Pitta  simillima,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

49.  Sericnlns  chiysoceplialns,  two  males,  one  female,  Y.S.'W. 

50.  Anthus  australis,  male,  Y .S."Y. 

ul.  Limosa  sp.,  male  and  female,  Y.S.W. 
u2.  Grraucalus  melanops,  male,  Y.SAV. 

53.  G-raucalus  mentalis,  male,  Y.S.W. 

54.  Synoicus  australis,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

55.  Eallus  pectoralis,  male,  Y.S."\Y. 

56.  Podiceps  gularis,  male  and  female,  Y.S.W. 

57.  Scolopax  austiulis,  male,  Y.S.^\7. 

58.  Podiceps  australis,  male,  X.S.5Y. 

59.  Specimen — male,  Y.S.AY. 

60.  Butorides  flavicollis,  male,  Y.S.Y". 

61.  Hiaticula  nigrifrons,  male,  Y.S.AY. 

62.  Glareola  orientalis,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

63.  Charadrius  longipes,  male,  Y.tS.AY. 

64.  EecurGrostra  ruficoUis,  male  and  female,  Y.S.'W’. 

65.  Gallinula  tenebrosa,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

66.  Ardea  noTi'e-hollandi^e,  male  and  female,  Y.S.W. 

67.  Herodias  syrmatophorus,  male,  Y.S.W. 

68.  Yycticorax  caledonicus,  male,  Y.S.AY. 

69.  Pulica  australis,  male  and  female,  X.S.W. 

70.  Himantopus  leucocephalus,  male,  Y.S.W. 

71.  Parra  gallinacea,  female,  Y.S.5Y. 

72.  Alegapodius  tumulus,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

73.  Corvus  coronoides,  male,  X.S.YE 

74.  Anas  punctatus,  male  and  female,  Y.S.5Y. 

75.  Yettapus  albipennis,  male  and  female, 

76.  Dendrocygna  vagans,  male  and  female,  Y.S.W. 

77.  Bernicla  jubata,  male,  Y.S.5Y. 
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Case  B. 

78.  Accipiter  cirrlioceplialus,  male  and  female,  IN’.S.'W’. 

79.  Elanus  axillaris,  male  and  female,  N.8.W. 

80.  Podargus  strigoides,  male  and  female,  IN’. S. AY. 

81.  Climacteris  picumniis,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

82.  Pacliycepliala  gutturalis,  two  males,  N.S.AY. 

83.  Paclijceplmla  pectoralis,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

84.  Pezoporus  formosiis,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

85.  Alelopsittacus  nndulatus,  male  and  female,  jN’.S.AY. 

86.  Euphema  pulchella,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

87.  Triclioglossus  pusillus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

88.  Psephotns  pulclierimus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

89.  Triclioglossus  chlorolepidotns,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

90.  Platycercr.s  exiinins,  male  and  female,  N.S.AA^. 

91.  Triclioglossus  concimins,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

92.  Platycercus  palliceps,  male  and  female,  Queensland. 

93.  Polytelis  barrabandi,  male,  N.S.AY. 

94.  Nympliicus  novcT-liollandiie,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

95.  Platycercus  pennantii,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

96.  Petroica  pbocnicea,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

97.  Clirysococcyx  lucidus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

98.  Petroica  bicolor,  male  and  female.  N.S.AY. 

99.  Petroica  multicolor,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

100.  Pardalotus  affiuis,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

101.  Pardalotus  punctatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AA^. 

102.  Ehipidura  inotacilloides,  male,  N.S.AY. 

103.  Erytlirodryas  rosea,  two  males  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

104.  Phaps  cbalcoptcra,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

105.  Geopelia  tranquilla,  male,  Queensland. 

106.  Malurus  lamberti,  male  and  female,  N.S.AV. 

107.  MicixTca  macroptera,  male,  N.S.AY 

108.  Cinclosoma  punctata,  two  males,  N.S.AY. 

109.  Cuculus  cineraceous,  male  and  female,  N.S.AV^. 

110.  Pliaps  elegans,  male,  N.S.AA^. 

111.  Aprosmictus  scapylatus,  male,  N.S.AY. 

112.  Ptilonorbynclius  holosericeus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

113.  Chalcopliaps  clirysochlora,  female.  Cape  York. 

114.  Sittella  cbryso])tera,  male  and  female.  N.S.AY. 

115.  Dicrurus  bracteatus,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

116.  Ptilinopus  swainsoiii,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

117.  Ptilinopus  superbus,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

118.  Callocepbalou  galeatum,  male  and  female,  N.S.AY. 

119.  Macropygia  pbasianella,  male,  N.S.AY.  - 
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120.  Carpophaga  assimilis,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

121.  Ptiloris  maguinca,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

122.  Ptiloris  paradisea,  male  and  female,  X.S.AY. 

123.  Spkecotlieres  flatly entr is,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

124.  Cuculns  optatus,  male  and  female,  IS’.S.'W. 

125.  Chlamydodera  maculata,  male  and  female,  Queensland. 

126.  Eopsaltria  australis,  male  and  female,  Y.S.W. 

127.  Mimeta  flavocincta,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

128.  Lopliolaimus  antarcticus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

129.  Xema  jamesonii,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

130.  Centropus  phasianus,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

131.  Eudynamis  llindersii,  two  males.  Cape  York. 

132.  Scythrops  noysB-kollandiae,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

133.  Carpopkaga  luctuosa,  male  and  female.  Cape  York. 

134. ®  Leucosarcia  picata.  male,  X.S.’W. 

135.  Anas  superciliosa,  male  and  female,  X.S.W. 

136.  Dendrocygna  eytoni,  male  and  female,  X.S.W. 

137.  Xyroca  australis,  male  and  female,  X.S.'W. 

Class  326, 

TELEGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS  AND  METHODS. 

85.— A Semateope.  An  instrument  designed  by  exkibitor  for  army 
signalling  purposes.  The  object  is  attained  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  any  given  direction.  Paerott,  T.  S.,  Sur- 
veyor General’s  Office,  Sydney. 


ENGIXEEEIXG,  AECHITECTUEE,  CHAETS,  MAPS,  AXD 
GEAPHIC  EEPEESEXTATIOXS. 

Class  335. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAPS.  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  SECTIONS. 

86.  — 10  Maps  of  the  Colony  of  Xew  South  Males.  The  Honor arle  the 

Minister  for  Lands. 

87.  — Views  of  Port  Jackson  ) 

on  t Xew  South  Males  Commissioners. 

88.  — V lews  ot  A ewcastle  ) 

89.  — Map  of  Xorthern  Circumpolar  Stars.  Butterfield,  G.,  Homebush. 

Class  341. 

PREPARATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD. 

90.  — Aerated  Maters  and  Cordials  in  Patent  Stoppered  Bottles. 

Patent  right  for  sale.  Barrett  & Co.,  Sydney. 
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DEPARTMENT  IV.-ART. 


Class  423. 

LITHOGRAPHS,  ZINCOGRAPHS,  ETC. 

91.  — Lithograph  (mounted  on  rollers)  of  Trexgrouse’s  Pioneer  Narrow 

Batlwat — 1 ft.  6 in.  gauge,  with  patent  safety  invention  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  trains  overturning  or  in  any  way 
getting  off  the  line.  This  description  of  railway  is  suited  to  any 
country,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  effects  a great 
reduction  in  cost,  being  only  about  £3,000  per  mile.  The 
reduction  arises  from  dispensing  with  culverts,  timber,  water- 
ways, cuttings  and  embankments,  to  a considerable  extent, 
fencing  in  line,  31  lbs.  in  lieu  of  75  lbs.  rails,  etc.,  etc.  Exhi- 
bited by  Trengeoijse,  N.,  Stanmore  Eoad,  Newtown. 

Class  430. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER,  ETC. 

92.  — Panorama  of  Sydney,  Harbour,  and  Suburbs — 36  ft.  x 5 ft.  Holter- 

MANN,  P.  O. 

93.  — View  of  Sydney  Heads,  Port  Jackson — 7 ft.  x 2 ft.  Do. 

94.  — View  of  residence  of  B.  O.  Holtermann,  from  whence  above  views  were 

taken.  Do. 

95.  — Panorama  of  Sydney  Harbour  and  Suburbs — 10  ft.  x 2 ft.  G in.  Holter- 

mann, B.  O.,  North  Shore. 

90. — Sydney  Meat-preserving  Co’s.  AVorks.  Baas,  A.  W.  J. 

97.  — 3 views  of  the  Institute  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  Eoeinson, 

Ellis,  Secretary. 

98.  — Mort’s  Wool  AVarehouses,  Circular  Quay.  AIort  & Co.,  Sydney. 

99.  — Erazer  & Co’s.  3 AAharehouses.  1 Eesidence.  Erazer,  John. 

100.  — A.  McArthur  & Co’s.  AVarehouse.  Arthur  & Co.,  A. 

101.  — AY.  Saber  & Sons’  AYarehouse.  Saber  & Sons,  AY. 

102.  — S.  Hoffnung  & Co’s.  AYarehouse.  Hoffnung  & Co.,  S. 

103.  — 2 views,  interior  of  Sydney  Exhibition.'^, 

lOi— 1 view,  exterior  of  Sydney  Exhibition.  Pliotographed  by  P.  W. 
Exhibited  by  N.S.W.  Commissioxees.  J Kobinson. 

105  to  124. — 20  views,  Clarence  Eiver  Scenery 

125tol3G.-12  portraits  of  Aborigines,  by  W.  t 

Exhibited  by  N.S.AA^.  Commissioners.  ^ 

137  to  142. — 2 views  of  Public  Offices,  Sydney ; and  4 views  of  Post  Office. 

Exhibited  by  Barnet,  J.,  Colonial  Architect. 

143. — Photographic  portraits  (4  cases).  Newman,  J.  Hubert,  photographer,, 
12,  Oxford-street,  Sydney. 
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144. — PnoTOGEAPns  of  Buildings  etc.,  in  and  abound  Sydney, 
Is’ey'  South  T^^ales.  Exhibited  by  T.  Bicliards,  Government 
Printer : — 

1.  Sydney  in  1S03.  Copied  from  31.  dela  Perouse’  3’oyage 

de  Deconvertes  aux  Torres  Australes.” 

2.  Sydney  in  1S73. 

3.  Do.  Panoramic  view. 

4.  Do.  From  Pvrmont. 

5.  Government  House  (showing  porch). 


6. 


7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
IS. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


Do. 

Do.  (shomng  recent  additions). 

Treasury,  3Iacquarie  and  Bridge  Streets. 

Parliamentary  Befreshment  Boom. 

Australian  3Iuseum,  College-street. 

Free  Public  Library,  Bent-sHeet. 

Do.  (as  intended;  from  drawing). 

General  Post  Office.  (Building  as  intended,  from  drawing.) 
General  Post  Office. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Phillip  and  Bent  Streets. 
Begistrar  General’s  Office,  Elizabeth-street. 

Observatory,  Flagstaff  Hill. 

Tictoria  Barracks,  Paddington.  (3Ien’s  Quarters.) 
3Iortuary  Station,  Bedfern.  (Front  view.) 

Do.  do.  (Exterior.) 

Do.  do. 

Do.  Haslem’s  Creek.  (South  end.) 

Do.  do.  (Interior.) 

Do.  do. 


25.  Lunatic  Beception  House,  Darlingliurst. 

26.  Custom  House,  Circular  Quay. 

27.  Lunatic  Asvlum,  Gladesville. 

28.  Do.  do. 

29.  Do.  do. 

30.  Court  House,  Darlingliurst. 

31.  Abattoirs,  Glebe  Island. 

32.  'W'^ater  Police  Office,  Albert-street,  Circular  Quay. 

33.  Svdnev  L'niversitv. 

» ft  ft 

34.  St.  Paul’s  College.  (Church  of  England.) 

35.  Public  School,  Fort-street  (3Iodel). 

36.  Do.  Paddington. 

37.  Do.  Derwent-street,  Glebe. 

38.  St.  Andrew’s  School,  Pitt-street.  (Church  of  England.) 

39.  Christ  Church,  George-street.  do. 

40.  St.  James’s  Church,  King-street.  do. 
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41.  Trinity  Church,  Argyle-strest.  do. 

42.  St.  John’s  Church,  Darliughurst  Eoad.  do. 

43.  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Church  Hill.  (Eaman  Catholic.) 

44.  Dr.  Lang’s  Church,  Jamieson-street.  (Presbyterian.) 

45.  St.  Greorge’s  Church,  Castlereagh-street.  do. 

46.  St.  Andrew’s  Scots  Church,  Tork-street.  do. 

47.  Chapel,  Tork-street.  (Wesleyan.) 

48.  Congregational  Church,  Pitt-street.  (Independent.) 

49.  Mariner’s  Church,  Circular  Qua}^  (Protestant.) 

50.  Bank  of  JSTe’w  South  Wales,  George-street. 

51.  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank.  do. 

52.  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  George- 

street. 

53.  Bank  of  Australasia,  George-street. 

54.  Commercial  Bank,  do. 

55.  London  Chartered  Bank,  do. 

56.  Oriental  Bank,  Pitt-street. 

57.  Union  Bank,  do. 

58.  City  Bank,  do. 

59.  Australian  Club,  Bent-street. 

60.  Union  Club,  do, 

61.  Victoria  Club,  Castlereagh-street. 

62.  Civil  Service  Club,  Macquarie-street. 

63.  Mort  & Co’s.  Stores,  Circular  Quay. 

64.  Exchange,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets. 

65.  School  of  Arts,  Pitt-street. 

66.  Vickery’s  Buildings,  do. 

67.  Lassetter’s  Stores,  George-street. 

68.  Ebsworth’s  Tweed  Factory,  Sussex-street. 

69.  Block  of  Buildings,  Tew  Pitt  and  Spring  Streets. 

70.  George-street  (looking  South). 

71.  Cutting,  Argyle-street. 

72.  Tork-street  (looking  South). 

73.  Pitt-street  do. 

74.  Circular  Quay  (Panoramic  view). 

75.  Harbour  of  Port  Jackson  do. 

76.  Governor  Bourke’s  Statue,  Outer  Domain. 

77.  Prince  Albert’s  Statue,  Hyde  Park. 

78.  Domain,  Avenue  in  rear  of  Mint. 

79.  Do.  view  in. 

SO.  Do.  gates  at  entrance. 

81.  Botanic  Gardens,  Palm-trees. 

82.  Do.  do. 
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Botanic  Gardens,  Palm-trees,  avenue. 

S4. 

Do. 

do.  do. 

85. 

Do. 

view  in. 

86. 

Do. 

do. 

87. 

Do. 

do. 

88. 

Do. 

entrance. 

89. 

Do. 

do. 

90. 

Do. 

view  in. 

91. 

Do. 

avenue  leading  to. 

92. 

H.M.S.  “ Galatea 
the  left. 

in  Farm  Cove,  Government  House  to 

93. 

Cockatoo  Island, 

H.M.S.  “ Galatea”  in  dock. 

94. 

Zi^  Za^,  Litlmow 

Talley,  Great  Western  Lailwav  Line. 

95. 

Do. 

do. 

96. 

Twofold  Bay  and 

scenery  around. 

97. 

Do. 

do. 

98. 

Do. 

do. 

99. 

Do. 

do. 

100. 

Do. 

do. 

101. 

Do. 

do. 

102. 

Do. 

do. 

103. 

Do. 

do. 

145. — Photogeapiis  of  Blue  Mountain  Scenery  and  Talley  of  the  Grose.  . 

Xfav  South  Males  CommissioisEes  : — •; 

1-)  . . . . ^ 

2.  \ At  junction  of  Govett’s  Leap  Creek  with  Liver.  ' 

3. ; 


, At  various  points  in  the  Liver,  between  7 and  10  miles 
' from  Lailway,  showing  Liver  Bed  and  adjacent  Clifis. 


Panoramic  View,  showing  about  270°  of  the  £iky  line, 
from  Camp,  7 miles  from  Lailway. 


I 

At  and  near  junction  of  Govett’s  Leap  Creek  with  Liver. 


At  and  near  Govett’s  Leap  Falls;  taken  from  summit  of 
Cliff. 
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14G. — Extomolooical  Collectioj^ — Photograph  of.  The  greater  part  of  this- 
collection  of  Australian  Insects,  peculiar  to  ISyclne}",  N.  S. 
"Wales,  have  been  bred  by  the  exhibitor  and  collector,  and 
consist  of  Coleoptera,  Orihoptera,  Heuroptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Tuchoptera,  Strepsiptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera. 
Beat,  J.,  Telegraph  Department. 

Class  431. 

147. — Photo-mechanical  Peinting.  This  process  is  partly  the  invention  of 
exhibitor,  and  partly  worked  after  Alberti’s  process.  Eor 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  manipulation,  and  also  for  perfect 
permanency  (being  printed  in  a printing  press  with  ink)  this 
process  stands  unrivalled.  Bequires  no  mounting  or  prepara- 
ration  of  the  paper.  John  Degotaedi,  Sydney. 


Class  432. 

148. — PiTOTO-LiTHOGEAPHS.  (By  Johii  Sharkey.) 

1.  Veduta  del  tempio  della  Gibella  in  Tivoli. 

2.  „ interna  del  Panteon. 

3.  ,,  del  Ponte  Lugano. 

4.  Altra  veduta  interna  della  Yilla  di  Mecenate  in  Tivoli. 

5.  Yeduta  del  Pantheon  d’Agrippa. 

6.  Yeduta  del  Monumento  crello  dall  Imperador  Tito. 

7.  Byron’s  Dream.  Painted  by  C.  L.  Eastlake.  Engraved 

by  J.  T.  AYillmore. 

Exhibited  by  Eichaeds,  Thomas,  Government  Printer. 

2 Watee-coloe  Deaavings  of  Public  AYorks  Office  and 
General  Post  Office,  Sydney. 

Exhibited  by  Baexet,  J.,  Colonial  Archiiect. 


Class  568. 

ICE  MACHINES. 

149. — ICE-MAKEE  AND  WaTEE-COOLEE.  PoSTLE,  J.  D. 
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DEPARTMENT  VI.-ARBORICULTURE  AND 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Class  600. 

'^OODS  INDIGEXOrS  TO  THE  SOUTHEEX  DISTEICTS  OF 

THE  COLOKT; 


With  iRemai'hs  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  Trees^  and  the  qxiahties  of 

« 

tlieir  Woods,  so  far  as  these  could  he  ascertained.  j 

A SHOET  description  of  the  general  features  of  the  kinds  of  "Woodland’' 
from  which  have  been  collected  the  majority  of  the  specimens  of  Woods! 
hereinafter  described  in  detail,  with  a few  observations  upon  the  generalj 
character  of  the  latter,  would  seem  to  be  a desirable  introduction  to  thej 
Catalogue.  They  will  be  useful  in  rendering  the  subject  more  intelligible^ 
to  all  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  by  personal- 
obseryation.  Tor  greater  convenience  the  different  descriptions  of  natural 
Woodlands  will  be  included  under  three  Classes  : and  the  letter  denoting  its 

’ o , 

Class  will  be  inserted  opposite  to  each  specimen  of  Wood.  j 


Class  A. 

Forests  more  or  less  oj^en  ; generally  composed  of  trees  Tvitli  little  or  no  underwood; 
tkeir  trunks  more  or  less  naked  and  lofty,  height  being  a more  conspicuous  feature  than] 
diameter ; their  heads  small  in  proportion  to  their  trunks,  divided  into  feAv  secondary  ori 
tertiary  ramifications,  and  thinly  clothed  with  persistent,  dry,  dull -coloured,  thick,  leathery! 
leaves,  abounding  in  essential  oils,  and  in  their  decomposition  adding  little  to  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  difierent  species  Eucalyptus  and  Angophora,  with  Melaleuca,: 
Callistemou,  Syncarpia,  and  Lophostemou,  compose  tlie  larger  trees  Avhich  furnish  all  the' 
common  durable  hard-wood  timber  used  in  Sydney  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Occasionally 
these  dry  forests  pass  into  tracts  croAvde 
with  little  or  no  underwood),  their  trunks 
diameter.  The  trees  of  this  class  are  usxif 
quality  of  timber,  on  lands  rather  poor  than  good  ; the  more  fertile  lands  commonly  pro-i 
ducing  trees  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  thinly  scattered  over  their  surface.  Thej 
rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  margins  of  rivers  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  They  are  almosi 
always  heavily  timbered,  and  towards  the  coast  their  character  passes  from  A to  C. 

There  are  some  characteristics  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  large  trees  of  this  class 
When  at  full  maturity  they  are  rarely  sound  at  heart,  and  even  when  they  are  so,  tht 
immediate  heart-wood  is  of  no  value  on  account  of  its  extreme  brittleness.  In  sawing  u^ 
logs  into  scantlings  or  boards,  the  heart  is  always  rejected.  The  direction  in  which  tlu 
larger  species  split  most  freely  is  never  from  the  bark  to  the  heart  (technically  speaking  th» 
“ bursting  way”),  but  in  concentric  circles  round  the  latter.  Some  few  of  the  smalle 
species  of  forest  trees  are  exceptions  to  this  ride  ; such  as  the  different  species  of  Casuarina 
Banksia,  and  other  species  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Proteacecc.  The  latter,  howevei' 
with  little  exception,  belong  to  Class  B.  They  split  most  freely  the  “ bursting  way,”  a! 


I with  trees,  generally  of  a single  species  (stillj 
being  drawn  up  to  a great  height,  and  of  smahi 
llv  produced  to  a greater  size,  and  with  bettei 
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do  tlie  Oaks,  &c.,  of  Europe  and  America.  A very  serious  defect  prevails  amongst  a portion 
of  the  trees  of  this  class,  to  such  extent  as  to  demand  especial  notice  here.  It  is  termed 

Gum  vein,”  and  consists  simply  in  the  extravasation,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  of  the 
gum  resin  of  the  tree  in  particular  spots,  amongst  the  fibres  of  woody  tissue,  and  probably 
where  some  injury  has  been  sustained  ; or,  which  is  a much  greater  evil,  in  concentric 
circles  between  successive  layers  of  the  Avood.  The  former  is  often  merely  a blemish, 
affecting  the  appearance  rather  than  the  utility  of  the  timber ; but  the  latter,  when  occurring 
frequently  in  the  same  section  of  the  trunk,  renders  it  comparatively  worthless,  exceptino- 
for  fuel.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  aa’OocI  dries,  the  layers  Avith  gum  veins  interposing 
separate  from  each  other  ; and  it  is  consequently  impracticable  to  take  from  trees  so  affected 
a sound  piece  of  timber,  excepting  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  whole  of  the  species  of 
Angophora,  or_ Apple-tree,  and  many  of  the  Eucalypti,  or  Gums,  are  subject  to  be  thus 
affected  ; and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  only  reason  why 
many  of  tlie  trees,  so  blemislied,  should  not  be  classed  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  hard- 
Avoods  of  the  Colony.  Another  characteristic  among  these  hard-woods  is  deserviim  of 
notice.  xUthougli  the  majority  of  them  make  excellent  fuel,  and  arc  valuable  on  account 
of  the  comparative  quantity  of  steam  they  are  capable  of  generating,  the  greater  part  are 
slow  to  kindle,  and  a few  of  them  Avill  hardly  burn  at  all.  To  this  circumstance,  probably, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  small  lAumber  of  houses  burnt,  in  a climate  and  amongst  a popula- 
tion, likely  to  afford  an  unusual  proportion  of  such  accidents.  Few  of  the  species  of 
Eucalypti  are  rich  in  potash,  but  scA'eral  of  the  genus  Angophora  contain  it  abundantly. 

It  Avould  be  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  species  of 
Class _A,  producing  good  timber,  throughout  the  settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  believed  that  very  fcAv  of  them  have  a wide  range;  the  same  local  names  being  applied 
many  times  over  to  different  species  in  different  districts. 

Class  B. 

Barren  scrub,  covered  either  Avholly  with  low  shrubby  vegetation  without  trees,  or  Avith 
short-stemmed,  stunted  trees,  rarely  or  never  producing  serviceable  timber.  The  same  dry 
character  of  vegetation  prevails  over  this  description  of  country  as  over  the  last.  The 
“ bush  fires”  Avhich  sweep  over  these  barren  scrubs  once  at  least  in  every  four  or  five  years 
effectually  prevent  the  species  which  do  not  groAv  Avith  naked  trunks  from  obtaining  the 
dimensions  they  might  otherwise  be  susceptible  of  acquiring.  At  each  burning  the  majority 
are  killed  to  the  ground,  to  be  reproduced  from  the  collar.  Good  specimens  of  their  wood 
for  illustration  are  therefore  scarcely  attainable.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  majority  of 
the  beautiful  tlovvering  shrubs  of  the  Colony  have  their  habitats  in  this  sort  of  country,  Avhich 
is  almost  ahvays  more  or  less  rocky,  stony,  or  sandy. 

Class  C. 

“Bich  Brush,”  or  “Cedar  Brusli.”  Tracts  of  country  rarely  of  great  continuous  breadth, 
but  often  alternating  at  short  intervals  Avith  Class  A,  and  prevalent  only  at  moderate  dis- 
tances from  the  sea,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  eastAvard  of  the  great  dividing  range. 

This  description  of  woodland  often  occupies  country  covered  with  rocks  and  stones,  but 
of  such  geological  character  that  a rich  soil  results  from  their  decomposition.  It  usually 
folloAvs  the  course  of  streams  ; and,  in  country  favourable,  geologically  speaking,  to  the 
formation  of  good  land,  the  Cedar  Brushes  fill  up  the  valleys  and  the  gorges  of  ravines  AA'ith 
their  dense  vegetation.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  IlIavA-arra,  a few 
miles  from  the  open  sea  coast,  upon  natural  terraces,  skirting  the  mountain  side,  at  various 
elevations  up  to  1,500  feet ; and  upon  rich  alluvial  plains,  particularly  in  the  districts  to 
the  northward  of  Sydney,  whei’e  they  are  described  to  be  of  great  continuous  extent.  They 
produce  few  shrubs,  but  a variety  of  trees  of  considerable  altitude  ; frequently  of  compara- 
tively slender  growth,  almost  universally  clothed  Avith  beautiful,  dense,  bright-green  foliage, 
their  umbi’ageous  character  being  much  increased  by  the  numerous  lofty  ligneous  climbers 
(“  bush  ropes”),  AA'hich  attain  their  topmost  branches,  and  frequently  throw  themselves  from 
tree  to  tree.  At  Illawai’ra,  and  in  some  other  districts,  four  species  of  arborescent  Ferns,  and 
tAvo  noble  species  of  Palms,  add  materially  to  the  tropical  aspect  of  this  description  of 
country.  A few  of  the  trees  of  Class  A arc  to  be  observed  thinly  scattered  through  the 
Cedar  Brushes.  In  such  case  they  often  attain  the  most  magnificent  di)uensious,  but  their 
general  character  remains  unaltered. 

During  the  heats  of  summer  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cedar  Brushes  is  always  much  less  dry 
and  the  temperature  more  equable  than  it  is  upon  adjoining  lands  not  clothed  with  rich 
vegetation.  Bush  fires  rarely  or  never  extend  into  their  recesses,  which  are  difficult  to  pene- 
trate, even  on  foot,  OAving  to  the  numerous  irregularities  of  surface  Avhich  prevail,  and  to  the 
tangled  nature  of  the  vegetation.  These  difficulties  apart,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
charming  to  the  beb.older,  especially  where  glades  or  natural  openings  occur,  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  full  grandeur  of  the  still  life  around  him.  The  extreme  loftiness  of  the 
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noble  trees,  which  are  thrown  together  in  surprising  variety,  with  steins  rarely  cyiinlriea], 
but  of  the  most  picturesquely  ii’regular  forms,*'  covered  with  mosses  and  orchids,  and  loaded 
aloft  with  huge  masses  of  epiphytical  ferns  of  exquisite  beautv  ; all  these  vegetable  wonders, 
viewed  in  the  transparent,  green,  and  almost  sunless  light,  which  even  on  the  brightest 
days  pervades  their  recesses,  combined  with  the  delicious  fragrance,  and  the  agreeable 
temperature,  which  in  fine  weather  invariably  characterizes  the  Cedar  ilrushes,  astonish 
and  gratify  the  lovers  of  svlvan  scenerv.  But,  although  tlie  senses  are  charmed,  tue 
difficulties  in  exploring  them,  to  ascertain  of  Avliat  species  or  trees  they  consist,  are 
very  gi’eat ; and  still  more  serious  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  getting  out  new 
trees  when  found.  The  common  use  of  the  wood  of  the  cedar  (Cedrela  Austraiis)  in 
joiner’s  and  cabinet  work,  and  its  extensive  exportation  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies  and 
to  Buroiie,  have  induced  the  sawyers  to  penetrate  into  every  nook  from  wlience  sawn 
timber  could  be  dragged  out.  But,  in  seeking  out  this  particular  tie?,  they  would 
appear  to  have  neglected  all  the  rest.  The  most  experienced  amongst  them  have  no 
names  for  a great  number,  and  can  give  little  information  to  be  relied  upon  with 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  timber.  They  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  confounding 
together  numerous  species,  under  the  general  designation  of  brush  trees.”  It  requires 
careful  and  laborious  investigation,  on  the  part  of  a stranger  in  these  bruslies,  to  distinguish 
trees  even  of  very  different  families.  Their  foliage  is  often  so  far  overhead,  and  so  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  neighbourmg  trees  and  chmbers,  their  trunks  are  so  covered  with 
epiphytes,  and  the  light  is  so  imperfect,  that  the  tree  often  requires  to  be  cut  down  to 
determine  its  identity.  Even  then,  it  frequently  becomes  furtlier  requisite  to  cut  down 
several  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  which  have  their  branches  attached  to  it  by  the  •'  bush 
ropes,”  before  the  tree  will  fall  and  bring  the  foliage  within  the  explorer’s  reach.  The 
uncertainty  of  their  periods  of  flowering  and  fruiting  gives  rise  to  fiu’ther  difficulty.  On 
the  present  occasion,  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  examined  at  short  intervals,  over 
a period  of  six  months,  comprising  the  seasons  at  which  they  might  be  expected  to  show 
flowers  or  fruit,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  have  been  delected  in  a fertile  state.  These  few 
forming  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  with  the  particular  s^^ecies  to  wliichthey  belong, 
it  would  appear  to  be  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the  trees  of  tliis  class  do  not  flower 
every  year,  and  many  of  them  only  at  long  intervals.  In  proof  of  the  i'utimate  intermixture 
of  many  kinds  of  trees,  it  maybe  stated  that,  skftting  a narrow  track  through  a Cedar 
Brush  for  about  half  a mile,  more  than  sixty  species  were  observed,  all  growing  within 
twenty  or  twentv-five  vards  of  the  track.  Of  these,  above  three-fourths  were  of  tiie  stature 
of  trees.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  no  two  brushes  resemble  each  ether  precisely.  Fresh 
species  of  trees  make  their  appearance  in  each  succeeding  brush,  whilst  others  disappear. 
This  characteristic  seems  to  prevail,  wherever  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  closely 
has  been  afforded. 

The  timber  of  the  trees  of  this  class  differs  remarkably  from  Class  A.  The  grain  is  much 
finer ; it  is  also  more  generally  sound  at  heart ; and  tlie  heart  wood,  if  not  shaken  in  tlie 
fall  of  the  tree,  may  be  iised,  as  is  the  case  with,  the  timber  trees  of  Europe.  Even  when 
of  very  large  size,  and  not  sound  at  the  butt,  they  are  often  perfectly  so  a little  liigher 
up.  They  differ  generally,  also,  from  the  trees  of  Class  A,  in  splitting  most  freely  the 
“ bursting  way.” 

Although  their  qualities  be  so  little  known,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  some  of  them 
would  prove  of  great  value.  The  very  imperfect  collection  of  them  which  has  been  made 
on  this  occasion  affords  evidence  that  some  possess  considerable  beauty.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  timber  of  a considerable  portion  is  not  durable  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  or  to  damp  ; and  that,  as  a class,  they  are  neither  for  strength  nor  lasting 
qualities  to  be  compared  with  the  numerous,  more  coarsely  grained,  but  almost  imperishable 
woods  of  Class  A. 
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* Amongst  the  forms  -which  attract  the  attention  of  a stranger  may  he  instanced  the  Giant  Xctile 
a common  brush  tree, -which  occasionally  attains  very  noble  jjroportion .s.  Two  siKK-imens, 
gro-wing  near  each  other,  np-on  measurement,  proved  respectively  to  be  40  and  4‘2  feet  in  circumference  at 
4 feet  from  the  ground.  The  smaller  one.  still  in  full  vigour,  rises'  from  its  base  bv  a si.«ries  of  biittre.sses  of 
singularly  regular  outline,  gradually  tapering  upwards  withottt  a branch  to  the  hcd:tht  of  100  to  1-2«D  feed  : 
the  trunk  then  dividing  into  a regularly  formed,  wide  spreading  head. 

But  in  picturesque  beauty,  as  well  as  in  stature,  the  Xettle  must  give  place  to  the  Giant  Figs.  Of  fivc 
species  of  this  genus  common  to  the  brushes,  three  (F/ctiji  MacfoplojVa),  and  two  with  very  small  l**aves 
(the  names  of  which  we  have  not  ascertained),  become  huge  trees.  The  large.st  actually  measured  girthed 
about  86  or  87  eet;  its  very  irregular  form  preventing  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  would  be  difficult  by 
description  to  convey  an  adetjuate  idea  of  the  grand,  yet  wild,  character  of  these  singular  trees.  Orivinating 
from  seed  deposited  by  birds,  high  up  among  the  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  the  plant  commences  its  srrowth 
by  extending  its  rope-like  roots  directh'  downwards.  Getting  firm  possession  of  the  soil,  it  then  gradually 
embraces  the  parent  stem,  until  the  latter  -wholly  disappears  under  the  succos.nve  ligneous  lavers  deposited 
by  the  Fig,  and  becomes  the  centre  of  an  enormous  fluted  column,  generally  of  very  irregular  form,  but 
always  supported  by  huge  buttresses,  which  extend  to  a great  circumference  at  The  b.a'se.  The  Fig  has  now- 
become  the  monarch  of  the  surrounding  brush;  extending  its  immense  CTipola-shapcd  head  high  above  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  its  roots,  far  around,  in  ridges  like  low  walls,  several  feet  above  the  Soil.  An  instance 
■was  observed  in  which,  supposing  the  tree  to  be  standing  alone  upon  a plain,  a hundred  men  might  be 
placed,  sitting  or  lying  down  between  the  roots,  perfectly  concealed  from  view  at  a short  distance. 
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150.—  WOODS  OF  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS. 

Collected  hj  Sir  AY.  Macarthijr,  ami  Messrs.  E.  S.  Hill  & J.  Hais'rahan, 

and  Ret.  J.  Hassall. 

Observe. — The  letter  gives  the  class  in  introductory  remarks.  The  first  name,  in  small 
cajDitals,  is  the  botanical  name.  The  second  name,  in  italics,  is  the  natural  order. 
Tlien  follows  the  description  of  the  tree, — and  after  that,  the  aboriginal  name  in  small 
capitals, — the  local  name  in  italics, — the  diameter  in  inches, — the  height  in  feet  and 
inches. 

1.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3I^r!ace(s.  From  Illaw’arra,  the  most  valuable  perhaps  of  all 

the  iron-barks,  remarkable  for  its  smooth  uniform  outer  bark  and  its  very  hard 
tough  inlockcd  strong  wood  .BAREE:jiiiA.  White  or  pale  IrQn-harJc.  d.  36 — 48. 
II.  80—120. 

2.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3I^rtaceoe.  Varirty  from  Brisbane  Water,  reported  to  be  more 

tough  and  durable,  and  more  pleasant  to  work,  than  the  common  iron-bark. 
IVhlte  Iron-havJc. 

3.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mijrtacece.  From  Illawarra ; dilfers  apparently  from  the  iron- 

bark  of  Cumberland  and  Camden  ; a strong  and  most  durable  timber.  Iron-harfc. 
D.  36— 60.  II.  80—130. 

4.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Miirtacece.  From  Appin ; common  in  Cumberland,  one  of  the 

strongest  and  most  durable  of  timbers.  Terei-baeri.  Broad-leaved  Rough  Iron- 
harlc.  D.  24 — 48.  n.  80 — 120. 

5.  A — Eucaly'PTUS  SP.  Mgrtacece.  From  Appin  ; distinguishable  by  its  vei’y  rough  bark 

in  broad,  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  its  very  broad  leaves,  its  smooth  bark  on  the 
young  branches,  and  the  different  grain  of  its  wood.  Iron-harJe.  d.  24 — 48. 
II.  80—120. 

6.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Miirtacece.  From  upper  part  of  the  Bargo  Bmsh.  Iron-harJe. 

D.  24—36.  II.  60—80. 

V.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  From  Camden  ; of  smaller  and  more  tortuous  growdli 
than  either  of  the  first  four  varieties  ; its  timber  redder,  closer,  softer,  more  easily 
worked,  and  probably  not  so  durable.  A most  highly-valued  timber-tree.  Mo- 
KAAR.iGO.  2s arrow-leaved  smooth  or  red  Iron-hark.  D.  24 — 48.  n.  50 — 90. 

8.  A — Eucaly'ptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  From  Appin,  harder  and  much  coarser  in  the  grain 

than  the  last.  Rh arrow-leaved  Iron-harJc.  d.  24 — 48.  ii.  60 — 100. 

9.  A — Eucaly'ptl'S  sp.  Mgrtacece.  From  the  vicinity  of  Parramatta ; a beautiful 

flowering  tree,  but  scarcely  to  be  considered  valuable  for  timber.  RinJc  or  Crimson 
Floiverhig  Iron-haric.  d.  18 — 30.  n.  40 — 60. 

10.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  A tree  with  magnificent  timber,  of  first-rate  quality 

for  size,  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability.  G-]SK)0E00WAREA.  Box  of  Illawarra. 
D.  48—72.  H.  120—180. 

11.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  A fine  timber  tree,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding  in 

size  or  in  the  quality  of  its  wood.  Dtaaii.  Bastard  Box  of  Illawarra.  D.  36 — 60. 
II.  100—150. 

12.  A — Eucalyptus  corytbosa.  Mgrtacece.  G-enerally  of  crooked  growth,  and  not 

abundant.  Boueeayeeo  Goueeoo.  True  or  Yellow  Box  of  Camden,  d.  18 — 36. 
H.  30 — 50. 

13.  Js — Eucalyptus  sp.  Ilgrtacece.  An  excellent  timber.  The  tree  of  most  unsightly 

appearance,  and  almost  invariably  hollow,  or  decaj^ed  at  heart,  before  attaining  full 
stature.  The  wood  greatly  prized  for  plough  beams,  poles  and  shafts  of  drays  and 
carts,  spokes  of  wheels,  &c.  Bareoul  Gourrau.  Basta/d  Box.  d.  24 — 48. 
II.  60—100. 

14.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  Not  so  close  in  the  grain,  but  probably  of  excellent 

quality.  From  Appin.  Bastard  Box.  D.  24 — 48.  ii.  80 — 100. 

15.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  RIgrtacece.  Said  to  be  good,  but  certainly  not  equal  to  the  other 

varieties  of  box.  From  Upper  Bargo.  Box.  d.  24 — 48.  h.  50 — 90. 

16.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  A famous  timber  for  ship-building  and  for  house 

carpentry.  Thurambai.  Flooded  Gum. 

17.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  A good  gum  timber,  a link  apparently  betw'een  that 

great  division  and  the  one  called  box.  Dtiiackai  Coureoo.  d.  36 — 48. 
u.  80—120. 

18.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Mgrtacece.  A magnificent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  a 

favourite  wood  for  house  carpentry ; not  nearly  so  hard  or  heavy,  and  not  so 
durable  as  the  iron-barks.  Coueanga.  Bhie  Gtim  of  Coast  Districts,  d.  40 — 72. 
II.  100—160. 
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19.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrlacece.  Tcvy  yaluable,  harder,  closer,  and  more  iulocked  in 

grain  than  the  last ; excellent  for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  work  under  ‘ 
ground.  The  luinute  grub  holes  often  found  in  this  and  other  varieties  of  Euca-  \ 
lyptus  are  not  symptoms  of  general  decay.  Tjellat  ; Zaeeah.  JBlue  Gum  of 
Camden.  D.  36 — 48.  H.  70 — 100. 

20.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  From  Appin  ; timber  of  excellent  quality.  Blue 
Gum.  1).  36 — 48.  n.  80 — 100. 

j>l.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  From  Appin.  Blue  Gum.  D.  36 — 48.  h.  80 — 100. 

22.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  Said  to  be  good  timber,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 

the  other  varieties  of  blue  gum.  Blue  Gum  of  Berrima.  D.  24 — 36.  H.  40 — 80.  j 

23.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  An  excellent  gum  timber.  Maaydowie.  Grey  , 

Gum.  i>.  24 — 48.  n.  60 — 100.  I 

24.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  A magnificent  timber  tree,  in  very  high  repute  for  ; 

wheelwrights’  work.  GrXAOULiE.  Woollif  Butt  of  Illaivarra.  D.  36 — 72.  H. 
100—150.  ‘ _ i 

25.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  A good  hard-wood  timber.  Bueea^l-bueeayg.  | 

Bougli-harTced  Gum.  D.  36 — 48.  h.  80 — 90.  i 

26.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  A good  timber  tree,  with  lofty  straight  bole,  in 

increasing  reputation  for  ship-building,  but  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  and 
durability  with  the  best  description  of  gums.  A'ah-euigye  ; Booaygie.  Shotted 
or  Mottled  Gum.  D.  36 — 48.  h.  80 — 100. 

27.  A — Eucalyptus  ttedia.  3Iyrtacece.  One  of  the  very  largest  of  the  Eucalypti ; the 

timber  of  excellent  quality  for  house  carpentry,  or  other  purposes  where  strength 
and  durability  are  objects.  The  compiler  lately  measured  a specimen  at  Bullai, 
Illawarra,  still  in  full  vigour  and  with  no  external  symptoms  of  decay,  41  feet  in 
circumference,  with  the  bole  of  immense  height.  yAEE-AYAEEAH.  Black  Butt 
Gum.  D.  36—72.  h.  100—130. 

28.  A— Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A fine-looking  but  comparatively  worthless  sort ; 

the  timber  weak  and  not  dui’able.  Flooded  Gum  of  Camden,  d.  36 — 48.  H.  80 — 
100. 

29.  A — Eucalyptus  eadiata.  Myrtacece.  Of  no  value  for  timber.  Eayee-eo.  River 

Gum  of  Camden.  D.  12 — 24.  H.  30 — 50. 

30.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  Not  much  valued,  being  generally  of  crooked 

growth.  Caaeavuruy.  White  Gum.  D.  24 — 40.  H.  60 — 80. 

31.  A — Eucalyptus  pilulaeis.  Myrtacece.  Much  Tallied  for  rough  purposes  in  districts 

where  the  better  sorts  of  timber  are  not  produced.  This  species  usually  occupies 
rough  rocky  sites,  and  seems  to  form  a link  between  the  division  of  ironbarks  and 
that  of  the  gums.  3Iountain  Ash.  IVilloic  or  White  Top.  L>.  24 — 48  H.  50 — 
120. 

32.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtaceoe.  A tree  often  of  beautiful  form,  but  the  timber 

weak  and  worthless.  Woolly  Gum  of  Berrima.  D.  24 — 48.  H.  40 — 80. 

33.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  Not  of  much  value  for  timber.  White  Gum  of 

Berrima.  D.  24 — 40.  H.  40 — 80. 

34.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  Said  to  be  good  timber.  Yellow  Gum  of  Berrima. 

D.  24 — 40.  H.  40 — 80. 

35.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  Of  no  value  for  timber,  but  excellent  for  fuel. 

Lead-coloured  Gum.  u.  18 — 30.  h.  30 — 40. 

36.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyii:acece.  Said  to  produce  good  timber.  Red  Gum.  D.  24 — 

40.  H.  40—80. 

37.  A — Eucala'ptus  sp.  3Iyrtaceoe.  A rare  variety,  found  at  Appin,  the  timber  appa- 

rently a good  hard  wood.  u.  24 — 38.  n.  60 — 80. 

38.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A fine  timber,  from  Brisbane  Water,  which  possibly 

may  be  same  as  No.  23,  from  Appin.  Grey  Gum  from  Brisbane  Water. 

39.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A worthless  sort  of  timber.  Mayyey.  Blood 

Wood.  D.  24—60.  H.  50—120. 

40.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Alyrtacece.  A fine  timber  tree,  very  like  stringy-bark,  except- 

ing towards  the  butt.  Waeeeeah.  31essmate.  u.  36 — 60.  ii.  80 — 130. 

41.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A fine  tree,  but  the  timber  not  so  strong  as  that  j 

of  the  preceding.  Messmate  {Berrima).  D.  24 — 60.  ii.  60 — -100.  ' 

42.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A crooked-growing  ti’ee,  the  timber  much  valued  | 

for  knees  and  crooked  timbers  of  coasting  vessels.  Bayg  alay.  Swamp  Mahogany.  \ 

D.  30—36.  H.  40—80. 

43.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A useful  timber  for  inside  work,  but  not  equal  to 

the  better  sorts  of  Eucalypti  in  strength  or  durabilitju  Bueeam  Mueea.  Swamp 
31ahogany.  D.  36 — 60.  H.  60 — 100. 

44.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  A noble  timber  tree,  the  wood  much  prized  for  its 

strength  and  durability.  Booait.  3Iahogany.  d.  36 — 60.  n.  60 — 130. 

45.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  3Iyrtacece,  From  Brisbane  Water,  a good  building  timber. 

White  31ahogany. 
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46.  A — ErcALiTiTS  sp.  Myrtacece.  Tlie  coast  rariety,  excellent  for  house  carpentry, 

from  Brisbane  \Yater.  Dthaii  Dthaa^'G  ]S'G>^EUPEirxG.  Strinyy-hark  of  Coast. 
D.  36—60.  H.  80—120. 

47.  A — Eucalyptfs  sp.  Mytacece.  A distinct  rariety.  Strlnyy-larlc,  Apyin.  d.  36 — 

48.  II.  70—100. 

48.  A — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrfacece.  TsTot  equal  in  stature  or  in  hardness  to  the  coast 

Tariety.  Bouu  eougxe.  Strlngy-hark,  Camden.  D.  24 — 54.  ii.  50 — 100. 

49.  A — Eucata’PTUS  sp.  Myrtacece.  Inferior  to  any  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  the 

stringv-bark,  in  stature  and  in  the  quality  of  its  wood.  Stringy-hark,  Berrima. 
13.  24—36.  n.  50—100. 

50.  A — Augopiioea  sp.  Myrtacece.  A fine  tree,  tlie  largest  of  the  genus,  the  connecting 

link  between  Angopliora  and  the  smooth-barked  Eucalypti  ; timber  applied  to  no 
useful  purpose.  Kajimboueea.  Bed  Gum.  d.  36 — 70.  ir.  60 — 100. 

51.  A — Axgophoea  sp.  Myrtacece.  Of  no  value,  d.  24—36.  n.  40 — 60. 

52.  A — Axgopiioea  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  Useful  for  naves  of  wheels  and  boards,  but  generally 

much  deteriorated  bv  gum  veins.  Yeii-dthedeh.  Apvte-tree  of  Coast,  d.  34 — 
48.  H.  40—60. 

53.  A — Axgopiioea  sp.  Myrtacece.  A liandsome  tree,  occujiying  rich  flats,  deep  loams, 

and  sandy  soils,  inland  ; the  timber  much  used  by  wheelwrights.  Booxdau. 
Apple-tree.  13.  18—48.  n.  40—60. 

54.  A&C — Syxcaepia  sp.  Myrtacece.  A magnificent  tree,  often  measuring  20  to  30 

feet  in  circumference,  and  with  great  length  of  bole,  the  timber  valued  for  posts 
in  timber  fences,  and  said  to  be  most  durable  under  ground  ; very  liable  to  rend 
in  drying.  Booeeeaii  ; Ivilla  Waeeaii.  Turpentine,  u.  59—100.  ii.  120 — 
180. 

55.  C — Teistaxia  xeeiieolia.  Myrtacece.  A fine  tree  with  lofty  bole,  timber  very  close- 

grained  and  elastic,  much  valued  for  boat-building  ; common  at  Illawarra  high 
up  the  mountain,  very  difficult  to  season  without  rending.  Ooeawilly.  Water 
Gum.  13.  24—48.  ii.  80—120. 

56.  C — Teistaxia  laueixa.  Myrtacece.  Never  growing  remote  from  the  beds  or  courses 

of  streams  of  rivers  ; of  crooked  growth  ; Avood  A^ery  difficult  to  season,  but  AA'hen 
dry,  of  singular  closeness  and  toughness,  and  in  such  state  believed  to  be 
unmatched  for  cogs  of  wheels  in  machinery,  &c.  ICccter  Gum  of  the  Streams  in 
Cumhertand  an. I Camden.  I3.  12 — 24.  ii.  20 — 30. 

57.  C — Teistaxia  sp.  Myrtacece.  From  Brisbane  Water.  A fine  tree  resembling  No. 

55.  Wallaya.  Hickory.  I3.  24—36.  n.  80 — 120. 

53.  A — Teistaxia  sp.  Myrtacece.  INIucli  valued  at  Brisbane  Water  for  knees  and  ribs  of 
boats  ; quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  three  species.  Water  Gum.  d.  12 — 24. 
n.  30 — 50. 

59.  A — Melaleuca  STYpnELioiUES.  Myrtacece.  The  timber  of  this  and  the  tAA'o  fol- 

loAving  species  of  Melaleuca  appear  to  possess  the  same  qualities.  It  is  hard,  close, 
rends  very  much  in  seasoning,  but  is  said  to  be  almost  imperishable  under  ground. 
The  outer  bark  can  be  easily  detached  in  innumerable  thin  layers,  very  soft  to  the 
touch.  The  leaves  in  No.  100  contain,  in  common  Avith  several  other  species  of 
humbler  groAvth,  an  essential  oil,  Avhich,  aa'Iiou  extracted  by  distillation,  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  colour  from  the  “ Caieput.”  Naa.mbaee.  Brickhj  Tea-tree. 
13.  18—36.  II.  40—80. 

60.  Melaleuca  uxcixata.  Myrtacece.  ATvaxgabea.  Common  Tea-tree.  d.  24 — 48. 

n.  40—80. 

61.  A — Melaleuca  eoswaeixieolta.  Myrtacece.  Gueeeet  dtheekaii.  Soft-leaved 

Tea-tree.  D.  24—36.  IT.  40—80. 

62.  C — Calliste:mox  saligxuai  ? Myrtacece.  Timber  and  bai’k  very  like  those  of  the 

preceding  three  siiccies.  Boon  JOOXG.  Broad-leaved  Tea-tree.  D.  12 — 36. 
n.  40—80. 

63.  A — Callistemox  sp.  Myrtacece.  d.  4 — 8.  ii.  20 — 30. 

64.  A — Callisteaiox  palliduai.  Myrtacece.  Trunk  short  and  stout ; wood  much  re- 

sembling that  of  the  Melaleucas,  generally.  Nuaib.ui.  Broad-leaved  Tea-tree. 
13.  24—60.  n.  30—50. 

65.  B — Leptospeeaiu^ai  sp.  3Iyrtacece.  Very  hard  dense  wood,  used  formerly  by  the 

aborigines  for  their  Aveapons.  TTbbekix.  d.  6 — 12.  ii.  12 — 30. 

66.  B — Leptospbkmuai  sp.  Myrtacece.  d.  6 — 8.  n.  12 — 15. 

67.  Eabetcta  sp.  Myrtacece.  Baox-bux.  Black  Tea-tree.  d.  10 — 20.  n.  34 — 44. 

68.  C — Acaiexa  elliptica.  Myrtacece.  Beautiful  tree  Avith  dense  foliage,  producing  a 

profusion  of  fruit  in  clusters,  vei’y  acid,  but  eatable  and  wholesome ; wood  close, 
apt  to  rend  in  drying.  Tdjeeail.  Bily  Bily.  D.  24 — 36.  n.  60 — 80. 

69.  C — Acaiexa  sp.  Myrtacece.  Beautiful  tree,  the  wood  close  and  apt  to  rend  in 

drying.  The  fruit  very  beautiful,  and  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.  G-alaxg  AEEA. 
Brush  Cherry.  D.  11 — 36.  ii.  60 — 100. 
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70.  C — Acmexa.  Jlyrtacece.  At  Illawarra  occasionally  a fine  tree,  but  generally 

branching  low  and  attaining  no  size : wood  exceedingly  hard,  close,  and  heavy, 
formerly  much  used  by  the  aborigines  for  their  offensive  weapons.  Common  in 
almost  every  rockv  ravine  east  of  the  Bine  Mountains.  Kaxgloox.  ZLyrtle. 
D.  12—40.  * n.  33— SO. 

71.  C — Ac:u[ex*a  sp.  Jlyrtacece.  A remarkable  small  tree,  with  very  smooth  bark  and 

light  green  foliage.  The  wood  exceeduiglv  dense  and  heavy,  and  said  not  to  be 
subject  to  rend  in  drying.  Much  prized  for  swingles  of  flails.  From  Illawarra. 
A'gxieixgxi-xgxtbixgxi.  Parihy.  d.  6 — 8.  H.  1-5 — 25. 

72.  C — Mtetts  teix^ebvis.  Myrtacece.  Handsome  small  tree,  very  showy  when  in 

blossom,  the  timber  close  and  hard,  but  the  tree  always  hollow  when  large. 
Hthaeaxedoox'.  Three-vieu'pd  JlyriJe.  D.  10 — 24.  H.  40* — 70. 

73.  C — STEXocAEPrs  SALiGxrs.  Proteacece.  A tree  with  very  sparse  foliage,  the  only 

Protaceous  tree  common  in  cedar  brushes ; produces  wood  of  great  beauty,  which 
promises  to  be  useful  for  veneers  in  cabinet  work.  MELErx'.  Peef  Wood  ; Silky 
Oak.  D.  18 — 36.  H.  50 — 80. 

74.  B — XLOAiELrrn  pyeifoe:me.  Proteacecs.  Curious  small  tree,  producing  dark- 

coloured,  prettily  marked  wood,  something  resembling  the  last,  but  of  darker 
colour  and  coarser  grain . MEEiDJACOrEEOO.  iXaiive  Pear.  D.  6 — 18.  H.  20 — ±0. 

75.  B — Bax'ESIA  seeeata.  Proteacece.  Low  branching  tree,  producing  handsome  wood, 

but  always  bored  by  the  lava  of  the  cleopterous  insects.  TTATxrx'G-rBEEE.  Honey- 
suckle. D.  12 — -24.  H.  20 — 30. 

76.  B — Bax'KSIA  ix'TEGEIFOLIA.  Proteacece.  Low  brandling  tree,  usually  found  only  on 

the  immediate  seaboard ; wood  like  the  last.  Coteeidjah:.  Honeysuckle. 
D.  12—36.  H.  20—40. 

77.  B — Baxeesia  coccixta.  Proteacece.  Beautiful  large  flowering  shrub.  D.  6 — 12. 

H.  15 — 20. 

78.  A — Bax-esia  sp.  Proteacece.  Low-growing  tree,  found  only  upon  the  great  dividing 

range  and  table-land.  D.  6 — 12.  n.  20 — 25. 

79.  C — G-eevillea  eobesta.  Proteacece.  Much  used  for  staves  in  the  northern  districts. 

The  specimen  from  a tree  cultivated  for  ornament  at  Camden  Park,  and  planted 
about  twenty-four  years.  Silky  Oak.  D.  12 — 24.  H.  60 — 80. 

SO.  A — Pebsoox'TA  lixeaeis.  Proteacece.  Xaaxibueea.  t>.  6 — 10.  h.  10 — 20. 

81.  B — Peesooxia  eatifolia.  Xrxixio.  v.  6 — 12.  h.  10 — 20. 

82.  C — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  A beautiful  specimen  of  Acacia  with  broad  phyllodia,  and 

handsome  dark  wood,  from  Illawarra.  Baaliax'G.  d.  12 — -20.  h.  2*0 — 40. 

S3.  A — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  Beautiful  when  in  blossom  ; from  Upper  Bargo  and 
Berrima.  D,  6 — 10.  H.  20 — 30. 

84.  A — Acacia  bexeevata.  Fahacece.  Beautiful  small  tree,  wood  close-grained,  tough, 

and  light,  prized  for  axe  helves  and  bullock  yokes.  Mtembabe.  Black  Wattle 
of  Illaicarra.  12 — IS.  n.  20 — 40. 

85.  C. — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  genus — in  some  of  the  brushes 

attaining  the  stature  of  a fine  timber  tree,  remarkable  for  its  narrow  sparse 
phyllodia  and  rugged  bark  ; wood  very  handsonie,  tough,  and  light,  excellent  for 
axe  helves  and  bullock  yokes.  Mapeai-eo.  Sallow.  D.  12 — 36.  ii.  40 — 80. 

85.  (5)  C — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  Is  apparently  the  same  as  Xo.  85,  but  the  wood  very 

different.  Silver,  n.  24 — 36.  h.  40 — 80. 

86.  A — Acacia  falcata.  Fahacece.  Pretty  small  tree,  wood  hard,  close,  tough,  bark 

containing  much  tannin,  used  by  the  aborigines  to  poison  fish,  and  to  make  embro- 
cations for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases.  Wee-tjellax*.  Hickory ; Lignum 
Fitce.  D.  S — 14.  H.  15 — 25. 

87.  B — Acacia  ho3.ioxialla.  Fahacece.  A beautiful  species,  the  phyllodia  of  remarkable 

glaucous  hue  ; wood  hard,  close,  tough,  and  handsome.  Kaaeeeewax'.  d.  12 — 

24.  H.  20—30. 

88.  A — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  Handsome  species,  affecting  the  banks  of  streams  ; wood 
* close,  tough,  and  light.  Willow,  d.  10 — 12.  u.  20 — 25. 

89.  A — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  A sub-species  of  the  last  Xo.,  with  broader  phyllodia,  and 

coming  later  into  flower.  Willow,  d.  8 — 10.  H.  20 — 25. 

90.  A — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  Tall,  slender-growing  speeimen,  with  dark-coloured  bark 

and  very  broad  phyllodia,  growing  between  Bargo  Brush  and  Goulburn  ; wood 
close,  light,  and  tough.  Hickory;  Light  Wood.  D.  9 — 12.  H.  20 — 40. 

91.  B — Acacia  elata?  Fahacece.  A very  fine  species  with  very  large  leaves  ; wood  hard, 

close,  and  tough.  Found  in  rockv  glens,  in  coarse  sandstone  formation,  d.  12 — 

25.  H.  40—60. 

92.  C — Acacia  riiBEOSA.  Fahacece.  A handsome  specimen  with  very  broad  leaves  ; wood 

yellowish  brown,  close  and  light.  Meeoax*  gaege.  d.  15 — 20.  ii.  40 — 60. 

93.  A — Acacia  PEXT)rLA  ? Fahacece.  A species  well  known  for  its  viojet-scented  wood, 

common  on  the  open  sheep  pastures  in  the  interior.  Hyall.  d.  9 — 18.  ii.  30 — 30. 
93.  (5) — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  A sub-species  of  the  Myall.  Boree. 
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94.  B — Acacia  adexopitoea.  Very  slender  elegant  specimen,  witli  a glaucous  line.  D. 

G— 8.  IT.  15—25. 

95.  A — Acacia  decuerens.  FabacecB.  The  common  “green  wattle”  of  the  older 

colonists,  a light,  tough,  strong  wood,  but  generally  much  bored  by  the  larva  of 
coleopterous  insects.  Wat-taii.  Green  Wattle,  d.  10 — 15.  ii.  20 — 30. 

96.  A — Acacia  decuerens  tar.  Fahacece.  The  common  “ black  wattle”  of  the  older 

colonists  ; wood  strong,  light,  and  tough  ; bark  much  prized  for  tanning.  Book 
KERRIKING.  BlacJc  Wattle.  D.  10 — 15.  ii.  40 — 50. 

97.  A — Acacia  sp.  Fahacece.  “ Green  Wattle”  of  the  Illawarra  district ; bark  much 

prized  for  tanning.  Nooieeak.  Green  Wattle.  D.  12 — 18.  n.  30 — 30. 

98.  A — Jacksonia  scoparia.  Fahacece.  Small  tree  with  slender  stem,  very  showy  when 

in  bloom  ; the  colonists’  name  said  to  be  given  in  consequence  of  the  offensive 
odour  emitted  by  its  wood  when  burning.  Mouxtangarra.  Fog  Wood.  D.  6 — 
8.  II.  12—15. 

99.  B — Callitris  or  Frexela  sp.  Flnacece.  Elegant,  bushy  small  tree,  affecting  sandy 

soils,  wood  soft ; not  supposed  to  be  durable.  Murragux.  Cgpress.  D.  8 — 12. 
n.  20—40. 

100.  B — Callitris  or  Frexela  SP.  Flnacece.  A very  line  species,  growing  only  to  the 

westward  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Cgpress  or  Pine.  d.  12 — 24.  n.  50 — 80. 

101.  A — Casuarixa  suberosa.  Casuarinacece.  A low  branching  tree  ; the  wood  much 

usexl  for  shingles,  of  great  beauty  for  cabinet  work,  but  very  apt  to  rend  in  drying  ; 
should  be  used  only  in  veneers.  Daiil-waii.  Forest  Oak ; Beef  JFood ; Shingle 
Oak.  D.  16—24.  ‘ n.  30—50. 

102.  A — Casuarixa  sp.  Casuarinacece.  Small  tree,  without  much  interest ; its  wood 

inferior  in  beauty  to  the  foregoing,  but  good  for  fuel.  Nar-rua.  Spreading  Oak. 
D.  10—15.  II.  15—30. 

103.  A — Casuarixa  sp.  Casuarinacece.  A sub-species  of  the  foregoing,  found  at  Appin. 

Ear-rua.  Spreading  Oak.  d.  10 — 15.  ii.  15 — 30. 

104.  A — Casuarixa  sp.  Casuarinacece.  Usually  found  in  groups  or  small  detached  dense 

thickets  in  moist  places,  or  “ open  forest  gi'ound”;  w'ood  much  used  for  purposes, 
in  which  lightness  and  toughness  are  required.  CooJi-BAX.  Forest  Swamp  Oak. 
D.  12—30.  II.  40—70. 

105.  A — Casuarixa  sp.  Casuarinacece.  A beautiful  picturesque  tree,  growing  only  in  or 

near  the  borders  of  rivers  ; its  wood  strong,  light,  tough,  but  not  durable  if 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Billagix.  Fiver  or  IVhite  Oak.  d.  24 — 60.  ii.  40 — 

120. 

106.  A— Casu.vrixa  stricta.  Casuarinacece.  Tall-growing  species,  found  only  near  the 

margin  of  salt  water ; its  wood  not  much  valued.  Coiibueea.  Sedtwater  Swamp 
Oak.  E.  12—24.  ii.  40—70. 

107.  B — Moxotoca  albexs.  Fpacridacece.  Branching  large  scrub  ; wood  much  sought 

after  for  handles  to  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  for  carpenters’  mallets.  Wallaxg- 
UXDA.  Beech,  d.  6 — 12.  ii.  10 — 15. 

108.  C — Trociiocarpa  laurixa.  Fpacridacece.  Small  tree,  generally  of  crooked  growth  ; 

wood  very  close-grained,  useful  for  turning  and  other  purposes  demanding  a 
tough  fine-grained  wood  ; requires  to  be  seasoned  carefully.  Barraxduxa. 
Beech  Brush  Cherrg.  L>.  10 — 16.  ii.  20 — 30. 

109.  C — ZiERiA  OCTAXDRA  ? Futacece.  Sznall  tree  with  yellow  duramen,  and  bark  yielding 

a bright  yellow  dye ; wood  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  strong.  Beuddixg. 
Turmeric.  D.  12 — 24.  n.  40 — 70. 

110.  C — ZiERiA  LAXCEOL.VTA.  Futcicecc.  Handsome  small  tree;  wood  soft  but  close; 

found  at  Illawarra.  D.  12 — 24.  ii.  30 — 70. 

111.  C — Eriostemox  sp.  ? Futacece.  Ilandsome  small  tree,  with  Avhite  close-grained 

wood  ; found  at  Illawarra.  A'axder  maxxa.  d.  18 — 24.  ii.  40 — 70. 

112.  C — Eriostemox  sp.  ? Futacece.  Pretty  small  tree,  with  white,  close-grained  wood, 

like  that  of  the  orange,  d.  12 — 15.  ii.  40 — 50. 

113.  C — Polyos:ma  cuxxixgiia:mii.  Grossidariacece.  A very  beautiful  small  tree,  with 

bright  glossy  foliage,  and  very  fragrant  llowers  ; wood  close-grained,  soft,  very  apt 
to  rend  in  drying  ; from  Illawarra,  high  up  the  mountain.  Yeealla.  d.  8 — 12. 
II.  30 — 40. 

114.  C — Eupomatia  laurixa.  Anonacece.  Low  branching  tree,  bearing  a profusion  of 

fragrant  flowers  ; wood  soft,  close,  yellowish-brown.  Bal^TAERA.  d.  8 — 16.  n. 
20—30. 

115.  C — Cra'Ptocarya  glaucescexs.  Lauracece.  A noble  tree,  with  lofty  bole  and  dense 

foilage  ; wood  soft,  not  durable,  but  useful.  Ooeawaxg  ; Baaxuxg.  Laurel.  D. 
24—28.  H.  70—120. 

116.  C — Cryptocarya  obotata.  Lauracece.  A magnificent  tree,  producing  a soft,  white, 

but  useful  wood.  Myxdee.  White  Sycamore.  D.  24 — 60.  ii.  80 — 130. 

117.  C — Cryptocarya  sp.  Lauracece.  A handsome  brush  tree  ; the  wood  more  beautiful 

than  most  of  the  lauracece.  D.  12 — 30.  ii.  50 — 80. 
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C — Cetptocaeya  sp.  ? LauracecB.  Very  tall  slender  tree.  Yellow  Wood.  u.  12 — 18. 
n.  40—60. 

C — Cetptocaeta  sp.  ? Laiiracece.  A tree  of  noble  dimensions,  in  general  habit 
resembling  Cryptocarya  oboyata,  but  with  smaller  leayes  ; wood  soft,  light,  in 
request  for  decking  small  craft.  The  local  name  would  seem  to  be  a corruption  of 
riindersia,  with  which,  howcyer,  it  has  no  affinity.  FUndosa. 

C— Endiaatdea  glauca.  Lauraeece.  A noble  tree,  with  lofty  cylindrical  stem,  and 
ample  head ; wood  hard,  close,  and  fine  in  grain,  duramen  dark-coloured,  and 
frequently  yery  handsome,  with  a powerful  aromatic  fi'agrance  throughout  ; 
common  at  Brisbane  Water,  and  said  to  be  a yery  yaluable  timber.  Mueeogun. 
Teak  Wood. 

C — Beachychitox  ACEEiPOLTUii.  SfercuUacece.  A lofty  tree,  beautiful  at  all  times, 
magnificent  when  in  blossom  ; its  local  name  haying  reference  to  the  striking 
appearance  of  its  brilliant  coi*al- coloured  flowers.  Wood  soft  and  spongy ; the 
bark  prized  by  the  aborigines  for  nets  and  fishing-lines.  Weeey  Wegxe.  Flame 
Tree.  D.  15—36.  n.  40—100. 

A — Beachychitox  popelxeoiees.  SiercuUacecB.  Pretty,  small  tree,  with  short  stout 
stem,  and  graceful  aspen-like  foliage  ; the  wood  soft  and  spongy,  full  of  mucilage  ; 
the  tap  roots  of  young  trees,  and  the  young  roots  of  old  trees,  used  for  food  by 
the  aborigines  ; the  bark  used  for  nets  and  fishing  lines.  CorEA:MYX.  Couramyn. 
D.  24—36.  H.  30—50. 

C — Hibiscus  heteeophyllus.  MalvacecB.  A beautiful  flowering  tree,  with  slender 
tall  stem  ; the  bark  much  prized  by  the  aborigines  for  nets  and  fishing  lines. 
Dthaeaxg-gaxge.  Coryjoiig.  d.  6 — 9.  h.  20 — 30. 

C— Sapixdus  sp.  SapindacecE.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cedar  brush  trees, 
of  moderate  size,  the  trunk  neyer  cylindrical,  but  of  most  irregular  outline  ; wood 
soft,  but  close,  yery  apt  to  rend  in  drying.  Pound  only  at  Illawarra.  Baliae 
BOWLIAIBA.  D.  18 — 36.  H.  40 — 80. 

C — Grenus  unknown.  Sapindaceoe.  Of  moderate  size,  but  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  cedar  brush  trees,  its  magnificent  large  leayes  being  densely  clustered 
together  at  the  ends  of  its  long  slender  pendulous  branehes  ; trunk  of  yery  irregular 
form  ; wood  close,  soft,  and  of  pinkish  hue  ; hence  its  local  name.  Dawaayaii  ; 
Kaeeeixg.  Maidens’  Blush,  Ladies’  Blush.  D.  18 — 40.  H.  40 — 80. 

C — CuPAXiA  SP.  SapindacecE.  Small  crooked-growing  tree,  with  dense,  hard  wood. 
A'owaeeo.  d.  6 — 12.  H.  20 — 40. 

C — CuPAXiA  AUSTEAEis,  or  Stadaiaxxia  austealis.  Sapindacece.  An  elegant  tree, 
with  magnificent  large  pinnate  leayes,  producing  every  third  or  fourth  year  large 
clusters  of  acid  fruit,  used  for  preserving  by  the  colonists.  Wood  whitish  and 
coarse-grained.  Bueeuxeduea.  Tamarind  Tree.  D.  12 — 30.  H.  53 — 90. 

-Genus  unknown.  Sapindacece.  Coarse-grained,  but  tough  wood,  of  no  beautv. 
D.  8—16.  H.  40—60. 

C — Paxax  sp.  Araliacece.  Kemarkable  small,  slender-growing  tree,  with  few  or  no 
ramifications.  Its  fine  pinnated  leaves  often  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in  length  ; 
wood  soft  and  perishable,  d.  9 — 18.  h.  30 — 50. 

C — Aealia  elegaxs.  Araliacece.  Elegant-growing,  small  tree,  with  magnificent 
pinnated  leaves ; wood  soft,  white,  and  spongy.  Meeeixg  aeea.  d.  10 — 15. 
H.  30—35. 

C — Boteyodexdeox  sp.  AraliacecE.  A singular,  small  tree,  with  magnificent  large 
simple  leaves,  and  soft  spongy  white  wood.  Laurel;  Birdlime,  u.  10 — 15. 
H.  20—30. 

C — Doeyphoea  sassaeeas.  Atlierospermacece.  A charming  tree,  Avith  dense,  bright 
glossy  foliage  and  aromatic  odour,  filling  the  brushes  with  the  most  delicious 
fragi'ance.  Infusions  of  its  aromatic  bark  in  repute  as  a simple  tonic.  Wood  soft, 
weak,  and  of  little  repute.  Tdjeuxdegoxg  ; C.Aalaxg.  Sasafras  or  Sasafrax. 
D.  24—36.  H.  80—120. 

C — Doeyphoea  sp.  AtlierospermacecE.  Another  charming  tree,  quite  distinct  from 
the  last,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful  ; seen  only  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Illawarra.  Black  Sasafras.  D.  30 — 60.  ii.  80 — 120. 

C — Caegilia  austealis.  FlenacecB.  Upright,  slender,  tall  tree,  with  close- 
grained  hard  wood,  very  apt  to  get  discoloured  and  to  rend  in  seasoning.  Boo- 
eeeeea.  Black  Plum.'  i>.  8—14.  ii.  20 — 40. 

C — -Caegilia  sp.  Fhenacece.  A much  finer  tree,  and  with  tougher  Avood  ; produces 
large  quantities  of  small  fruit,  eaten  by  the  aborigines  ; Avc)od  in  repute  for  strength 
and  toughness.  Ca.aeaaibool.  Grey  Plum.  d.  12 — 24.  ii.  30 — 40. 

G — Genus  unknown.  Icacinacece.  A most  magnificent  tree,  its  loftv  erect  bole  alwavs 
of  triangular  form  ; Avood  close-grained,  firm,  moderately  hard  and  tough,  very 
apt  to  rend  in  drying,  containing  a peculiar  bitl*er  principle, — its  qualities  little 
known.  The  largest  tree  measured  in  girth  127  feet.  Xgxeueeex  Xaaxax". 
While  Maple,  d.  40 — 80.  H.  83 — 150. 
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137.  C — PiTTOSrOEUii  rxDULATU^i.  JPlttosjporacece.  A small  tree,  with  vei'j  close-grained, 

hard,  white  wood,  which,  when  seasoned  carefnlly,  is  excellent  for  turning,  and 
promises  to  be  good  for  wood-engraving  ; sound  transverse  sections  of  more  than 
10  to  16  inches  Avould  be  rare.  Wallandux  deyeex.  d.  18—30.  ir.  50 — 80. 

138.  C — Ela^odexdeox  austeale.  Celastracece.  Slender-grov.'ing  little  tree,  with  pretty 

close-grained  wood,  which,  however,  splits  in  seasoning.  CouEAiro.  d.  8 — 10. 
H.  25 — 35. 

139.  C — Apiiaxopetalum  sp.  Cvnoniacea.  A noble  tree  of  great  beauty,  producing  in 

terminal  racemes  large  quantities  of  acid  fruit ; Avood  close-grained,  and  easily 
VA'Oi’ked ; likely  to  be  useful.  Tj^jepkex.  White  Myrtle;  Blue  Ash;  Ash. 
D.  30— 18.  II.  80—120. 

110.  C — Ceeatopetalum  apetaloi.  Cunoniacecs.  A beautiful  tree,  with  elongated  cylin- 
drical stem  ; wood  soft,  light,  close-grained,  of  agreeable  fragrance  ; good  for 
joiners’  and  cabinet  v.'ork  ; much  in  request  for  coach-building.  Boola  ; jS’gxaa- 
EEW'iXGr.  Light  Wood;  Leather  Jaclcet ; Coach  Wood.  D.  24 — 40.  Ii.  80 — 128. 

141.  B — Ceeatopetallyai  gpaimieeeoi.  Canoniacece,.  A beautiful  flovAcring  plant, 

rendered  conspicuous  from  afar  by  the  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  persistent 
calyxes  of  its  numerous  floAA'ers  ; used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  at  Christmas, 
whence  one  of  its  local  names.  Officer  Plant ; Light  Wood ; Christmas,  d.  6 — 15. 
II.  20 — 40. 

142.  C — Genus  uuknoAvn.  C imoniacece . Small  tree,  Avith  close-grained,  reddish  brown 

AA'ood,  said  to  be  good  for  staves.  Bool  booeaii.  Cork  IVood.  d.  18 — 36.  it. 
80—120. 

143.  C — PoDOCAEPUS  SPIXULOSUS.  Taxacece.  A fine  tree  with  elongated  trunk,  rarely 

cylindrical ; wood  free  from  knots,  soft,  close,  easily  worked,  good  for  joiners’  and 
cabinet  Avork,  some  trees  affording  planks  of  great  beauty  ; common  from  latitude 
35°  to  24°.  Dy'eeex  dyeeex.  Pine ; White  Pine.  d.  25 — 60.  ii.  70 — 130. 

144.  C — Epicaepueus  sp.  Moraceoi.  Small  tree,  of  elegant  upright  groAvdh,  Avith  bright 

glossy,  very  rigid,  nettle-shaped  leaves  ; Avood  hard,  close-grained,  tough,  and  firm  ; 
common  at  Illawarra.  Maeeulaxg.  Hough  Pig.  n.  8 — 16.  ii.  30 — 50. 

145.  C — Ficus  muxtia.  Moracece.  Wood  of  no  apparent  value.  Uloycaxg.  Bough-leaved 

Fig.  I).  12 — 24.  II.  30  — 50. 

146.  C — Ficus  sp.  Moracece.  The  largest  tree  of  the  cedar  brushes,  almost  invariably 

originating  as  a parasite  upon  tlic  stem  of  some  large  tree  ; the  wmod  not  much 
valued.  Waeeauka.  Smallest -leaved  Fig.  u.  50 — 150.  ir.  100 — 200. 

147.  C — Ficus  sp.  Moracece.  Another  giant  of  the  cedar  brushes,  Avith  the  same  habit  of 

groAvth.  Baiea.  Smalblectred  Fig.  i).  50 — 150.  ii.  100 — 200. 

148.  C — Ficus  maceopiiy'LLA.  Moracece.  AYith  the  same  habit  as  the  preceding  ; not 

attaining  to  tlie  same  stature,  although  a more  noble-looking  tree ; wood  useful, 
though  difficult  to  season,  common  in  cedar  brushes  over  a great  extent  of  the  east 
coast.  Iv.VEEEUATEA.  Lcirge-leaved , or  Moreton  Pag  Fig.  ii.  60 — 120.  ii.  100 
—160. 

149.  C — Ficus  eubigixosa.  Moracece.  Very  common  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  but 

attaining  much  greater  stature  in  the  cedar  brushes.  Dtiiaamax.  Port  Jackson 
Fig.  D.  24—48.  ii.  30 — 60. 

150.  C — Uetica  gigas.  Urticacece.  A remarkable  tree  for  its  great  stature  and  beauty. 

The  leaves  of  young  vigorous  plants  often  exceed  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  always  conspicuous  for  size  ; their  sting  is  most  formidable.  The  largest  tree 
measured  exceeded  40  feet  in  circumference.  The  Avood  is  too  soft  to  be  of  use 
as  limber,  but  a strong  fibre  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  aborigines.  Goo  MAO  MAii. 
Nettle  Tree,  ix  40—100.  ii.  100—160. 

151.  C — Acheas  austealis.  Sapotacece.  A beautiful,  small  tree  ; the  rich  milky  sap  of 

which  resembles  cream  in  taste  ; the  fruit  like  a very  large  plum,  but  of  coarse, 
insipid  tlavour  ; the  wood  close-grained,  firm,  and  prettily  A'cined,  good  for  cabinet 
work.  Common  at  IllaAvarra  and  at  Brisbane  Water.  The  largest  tree  seen  at 
the  latter  place  measured  10  feet  6 inches  in  circumference.  Jeeea  "VVA  AYAH, 
Brush  Apple ; Wild  Plum.  B.  12 — ^36.  ii.  30 — 100. 

152.  C — jS’otela:a  oa'ata.  Oleacece.  Small  tree,  of  crooked  groAvth  and  no  beauty ; 

Avood  close,  hard,  and  firm ; found  at  IllaAvarra.  Duxga  euxga.  d.  6 — 13. 
II,  15 — 25. 

153.  C — Notelbca  sp.  Oleacece.  At  Merrigang,  an  ugly  small  tree,  Avdth  hard-hearted 

Avood,  but  greatly  decayed  inside,  d.  1 — 15.  ii.  20 — 30. 

154.  C — Alphitoxia  sp.  Rhamnacece.  A small  tree,  Avith  branching  Avide-spreading  head 

and  sparse  foliage  ; trunk  erect  and  cylindrical ; AA’Ood  close-grained  and  firm  ; 
excellent  for  many  purposes.  Mueeuxg.  Red  Ash ; Leather  Jacket  r,  Coopers 
Wood.  B.  20 — 40.  H.  50 — 100. 

155.  C — Genus  unknoAvn.  Rhamnacece.  A noble  tree,  Avith  a magnificent  canopy  of  foliage, 

and  lofty  erect  cylindrical  bole;  Avood  A'erv  close,  firm,  and  hard,  CA'idently  a service- 
able AA'ood,  found  at  IllaAvarra  and  at  Brisbane  Water,  b.  24 — 43.  H.  60 — 120. 
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156.  C — Grenus  unkno'wn.  JleliacecE.  Handsome  tree,  producing:  pale-coloured  vrood  ; 

apparently  not  of  mucli  yalue.  White  Cedar ; Jemmy  Donnelly,  d.  24 — 60. 
n.  60—100. 

157.  C — Melia  ai'^tealis.  Meliacece.  Eeautiful  fiowering  tree,  closely  resembling  Helia 

azedarach  ; yood  soft  and  coarse,  not  yalued.  Dtheeeah.  While  Cedar.  D.  12 
—24.  H.  30—60. 

158.  C — Teichiua  GLAXDrLOSA.  Jleliacece.  A beautiful  small  tree.  AV-ALLAox.  Dog 

Wood  : Blood  fVood.  D.  12 — 18.  n.  30 — 50. 

159.  C — Symplocos  sp.  Sfyracece.  Small  tree,  yitli  spreading  bi-anclies  and  lofty  erect 

trunk,  wood  close-grained ; its  qualities  little  knoyn.  Dtiiae-AN'DII.  d.  20 — 30. 
H.  50 — 100. 

160.  C — Exocaepus  sp.  Santalacece.  Beautiful  small  tree,  distinguishable  from  tbe  com- 

mon Exocarpus  by  its  greater  stature,  more  spreading  habit  of  growth,  more  sparse 
fohage,  and  yelloy  instead  of  red  fruit : wood  close,  good  for  turning,  but  difficult 

to  season  without  rending  open.  Eo-ie-tatt.  Cherry.  D.  12 — 20.  H.  39 — 50. 

161.  A A B — Exocaepus  cupeessieobeiis.  Santalacece.  Species  or  sub-species  of  close 

upright  growth,  yery  different  from  the  last  number.  Cootie.  Cherry.  D.  8 — 12. 

H.  12—15. 

162.  B — CAEicoiiA  SP.  Santalacece.  Small  slender-growing  tree  ; wood  close-grained, 

but  its  yalue  not  known.  Tdjeeeuixg;  d.  12 — 20.  h.  40 — 70. 

163.  C — Duboista  imyopoeoides.  Santalacece.  Low  branching  small  tree,  with  rough 

cork-like  bark  ; wood  white,  yeiy  soft,  close,  and  fiim,  excellent  for  carving. 
XGiioo.  Cork  Wood.  d.  10 — 16.  n.  15 — 30. 

164.  C — Myesixe  sp.  Jlyrsinacece.  Handsome,  small,  slender  tree,  with  prettily-grained, 

white  wood.  D.  8 — 14.  h.  25 — 40. 

165.  C — Myesixe  taeiaeieis  ? dSIy rsinaeece.  Charming  little  tree,  with  prettily-grained 

white  or  pinkish-coloured  wood,  D.  6 — 15.  n.  20 — 50. 

166.  B k C — Eulexgia  paxx’OSA.  Byttneriaeece.  Light  worthless  wood,  but  yielding  a 

yaluable  fibre.  A yery  common  plant.  Eeeeawah.  Black  Corryjong.  D.  6 — 

9.  H.  15 — 25. 

167.  C — Grenus  unknown.  JCanthoxylaeece.  Beautiful  small  tree  ; the  wood  yery  hard  and 

close.  Common  at  Ilia wan*a.  Kaeigxeex.  e.  12 — 24.  H.  40 — 90. 

168.  C — Myopoeux:  Acr:vrix*ATr:si.  d\Iyoporacece.  Pretty  small  tree  ; wood  close  and  fine. 

Xgmoo.  e.  8 — 12.  n.  20 — 40. 

169.  A — AyiCEXxiA  toe;extosa.  ITyoporacece.  Low  branching  tree,  gi-owing  in  the  mud 

of  salt-water  estuaries;  wood,  when  soimd,  yalued  on  account  of  its  inlocked 
tenacious  fibre,  for  stonemasons’  mallets.  Baa-lux.  Clang  rove.  e.  15 — 24. 

H.  12—36. 

170.  C — Cleboeexeeox*  toxextosiei.  Terlenacece.  e.  4 — 5.  n.  12 — 15. 

171.  C — Yitex  sp.  Derhenacece.  A noble  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  said  neyer  to  shrink 

in  diwing  ; much  prized  for  the  decks  of  yessels.  Coo-ix-X£W.  White  Beech  ; 
Beech.  E.  36—70.  n.  80—120. 

172.  C — Eheetia  acumixata.  Bhretiacece.  One  of  the  few  deciduous  trees  of  Australia  ; 

wood  soft,  and  apparently  of  no  yalue.  E.  10 — 12.  ii.  20 — 30. 

173.  C — Eheetia  sp.  Bhretiacece.  A species  or  sub-species  of  larger  dimensions,  and 

yellowish  wood.  Jixea  Yixea.  e.  12 — 24.  n.  40 — 60.  ! 

k-  I 

174.  C — Beaeleia  sp.  Bnphorliaceoe.  A small  tree,  with  sparse  foliage,  and  soft,  red  1 

close-grained  wood.  e.  12 — 24.  n.  50 — 70. 

175.  C — Baloghia  sp.  Buphorhiacece.  A handsome  cedar  brush  tree,  Arith  soft,  close- 

grained  wood,  which  burns  freely  Avhen  green,  and  seems  to  contain  an  oily  secre- 
tion. XuLLiEBA.  Boger  Gough.  E.  9 — IS.  n.  40 — 80.  " j 

176.  C — Ceebela  austealis.  Cedrelacece.  A magnificent  timber  tree,  almost  uniyersally  I 

used  in  Xew  South  "Wales  for  the  interiors  of  houses.  Some  of  the  choice  speci- 
mens yaluable  for  cabinet  work.  Polai.  Cedar,  e.  40 — 100.  n.  SO — 120, 

177.  C — Ely;ocaepus  sp.  Tiliacece.  A noble  timber  tree  ; the  wood  light  and  tough,  used 

for  oars  and  other  purposes  requiring  lightness  and  toughness.  Yaxeee-aiby. 
Mountain  Ash.  E,  24 — 60.  ii.  80 — 130. 

178.  B k C — El-EOCAEPUS  cyaxeus.  Tiliacece.  Pretty,  small  tree,  conspicuous  from  its 

bright  blue  fruit,  e.  6 — 10.  n.  15 — 25, 

179.  C — Grenus  unknown.  A pretty,  small  tree,  with  close-grained  useful  wood,  found  on 

Mount  Ivefra,  Illawann.  e.  16 — 20.  n.  60 — SO. 

ISO.  C — Genus  unknown.  An  elegant  little  tree,  with  long  pendulous  spray,  e.  8 — 10. 

H.  30—40. 

181.  C — Genus  unknown,  A liandsome  small  tree,  with  close-grained,  soft  wood,  found  at 

lUawarra.  Peet-tah.  e.  16 — 24.  n.  50. 

182.  C — Genus  unknown.  A beautiful  ti'ee,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Quercus 

ilex  ; wood  close-grained,  and  good  for  joiner's  work  ; from  an  elevation  of  about 
3,CKX)  feet  on  Merrigang  Eange,  near  Berrima.  E.  24 — 36.  it.  CO — SO. 

183.  C — Genus  unknown.  Tree  with  large  ovate  leaves,  e.  10 — 15.  ii.  40 — 60. 
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181.  C — Grcnus  unknown.  Sillcy  Oalc.  d.  12 — 18.  n.  40 — GO. 

185.  C — Grenns  unknown.  l''Unt  JVood. 

186.  Aceoxtchyia  sp. 

187.  C — Seafoetiiia  elegaxs.  Fahnacere.  A most  beautiful  palm,  but'  hitherto  not 

applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Banglaa'.  Faiir/aloiv.  d.  8—14.  ir.  40 — 60. 

188.  C — CoRYPiiA  Australis.  Fahnacece.  A noble  palm.  Tlie  unespandecl  fronds,  pre- 

pared by  repeated  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  by  drying  in  the  shade,  are 
much  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  plait  for  hats.  Dtiiarowal.  Cahhage  Falm. 
L.  12—18.  H.  20—120. 

189.  C — Areca  sp.  ? Fahnacece.  Used  for  Avalking-sticks.  WaUcing-sUeJe  Fahn. 

190.  C — Balantiuai  antarcticum.  FolgpocUaceoe,  Perliaps  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is 

the  largest,  of  the  four  species  of  the  tree  ferns.  Found  at  Illawarra.  Gourroo- 
MOOL.  Tree  Fern.  d.  9 — 18.  ii.  10 — 25. 

191.  C — Alsopiiila  Australis  ? Folgpodlaceoe.  An  arboreseent  fern,  of  great  beauty,  but 

not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Beeow-wayg.  Tree  Fern.  d.  6 — 9.  ii.  10 — 15. 

192.  C — Alsopiiila  sp.  ? FolgpocUaceoe.  Very  slender-growing  species;  the  midribs  of  the 

fronds  dark  purple,  and  very  spiny.  A’arra-ayah.  Tree  Fern.  d.  8 — 4.  it.  10 — 15. 

193.  C — Alsopiiila  sp.  ? Folgpodiacece.  Beautiful  species,  with  stout  cylindrical  stem  j. 

the  midribs  of  the  fronds  yellow  and  quite  smootli.  Dexx-xangue.  Tree  Fern.. 
D.  9—12.  II.  12 — 18. 

194.  C — Cedrela  Australis.  Cedrelaceoe.  P®lai.  Cedar,  d.  60 — 120.  ii.  80—150. 

195.  C — Eucrypiiia  jMoreii.  A moderate-sized  tree,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  j. 

opposite  pinnate  leaves  ; foliage  sparse. 


WOODS  INDIGENOUS  TO  THE  NOETIIEEN  DISTEICTS  OE 

THE  COLONY. 

{Collected  hj  Me.  Ciias.  Mooee.) 

The  woods  referred  to  in  the  following  catalogue  ivere  collected  in  the  Clarence  and 
Kichmond  Districts,  and  arc  principally  from  localities  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
described  as  “ llicli  Brusli,”  “Cedar  Brush,”  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Woods  of  the 
Southern  Districts.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  by  way  of  further  information,  that  this- 
description  of  country  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Clarence  River  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,, 
in  belts  of  no  great  breadtli.  On  tlie  banks  of  the  Eiclimond  it  is  not  so  extensive  or  so 
continuous,  but  from  the  nortli  branch  of  that  river  a rich  brush  woodland  extends  in  an 
inland  direction  to  the  nortli-west  and  south-ivest  for  nearly  one  Imndred  miles  each  way  ; 
skirting,  more  or  less,  the  laist  basin  formed  by  the  New  England  Dividing  Range.  The 
number  of  species  of  trees,  and  the  size  to  which  many  of  these  attain  in  tliis  magnificent 
country,  especially  on  the  table-land,  is  truly  astonishing,  some  red  cedars  being  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  yielding  thirty  tliousand  feet  of  saleable  timber.  Yet  so  little  is  known  of 
these  woods,  that,  beyond  the  Cedar  {Cedrela),  Pine  {Araucaria) , Rose- wood  {Sgnoun),  Ash 
{Flindersia),  Beecli  {Viiex),  Tulip  Wood  (Oa'ciim),  and  Silky  Oak  ( GretaV/eu),  nearly  all 
the  others  are  regarded  as  worthless,  excepting  for  firewood. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  tliat  the  collection  ivas  made  at  a season  ivhen  the  sap  was  rapidly 
rising.  From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  to 
which  they  were  all  unavoidably  subjected,  many  of  the  sections  have  sjilit,  or  have  been 
otherwise  injured.  By  comparing  this  ivith  the  preceding  catalogue,  it  will  be  observed 
tliat  while  some  trees  arc  common  to  both  districts,  sucli  as  the  large-leaved  Fig  {Ficus 
macrophglla),  large  nettle  {Urlica  gigas),  Native  ^iicimciY'm(\{Cupcinia  australis),  and  the  Red 
Cedar  {Cedrella  Ausi rails) , and  some  others,  that  in  general  there  is  a great  distinction  in 
genera  and  species  between  the  trees  of  the  south  and  those  of  the  nortli.  The  most 
remarkable  dilTerenee  in  this  respect  is  the  entire  absence  in  the  former  of  Araucaria, 
Flindersia,  Castanospermum,  Rottlcra,  Argyrodenclron,  and  Owenia,  genera  Avhich  abound 
cveryivliere  in  the  latter,  and  mark  by  their  pecidiar  appearance  the  localities  in  which 
they  groAv. 

151.— 


Obsera'e. — In  the  following  list,  the  first  name,  in  small  capitals,  is  the  botanical  name. 
The  second  name,  in  iicdics,  is  the  natural  order.  Then  follow  the  description  of  the 
tree,  and  after  that  the  aboriginal  name,  in  small  capitals — the  local  name  in  italics, 
and  the  habitat. 

I. — Flixdersia  Benxettii.  F.  Muell.  Cedrelacece.  This  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the- 
coast  brush  forests,  there  attaining  a height  of  80  feet  and  2 feet  diameter,  com- 
paratively rare  and  of  small  size  on  the  Clarence  ; its  large  bright  glossy  foliage 
and  masses  of  terminal  Avhite  flowers  render  it  a conspicuous  object  wherever  it 
grows  ; the  Avood  is  seldom  used  by  settlers,  but  as  it  splits  well  might  probably  be 
valuable  for  staves.  Bogu3I-bogU-II.  Richmond  River. 
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II. — Myetus  Beckleeii.  F.  Muell.  Mtfrtacece.  From  60  to  80  feet  in  lieiglit,  about  2 
feet  in  diameter,  umbrageous  and  graceful  in  appearance ; timber  of  a reddish 
colour  ■v^•hen  fresh,  becoming  pale  ■ndien  dry,  said  to  be  durable.  Tree  yery 
plentiful.  GtIXUGAL.  Ballina,  Eichmond  Eiver.  I, 

in. — Cetptocaeta  sp.  Lavracea.  A tree  of  general  occurrence  in  the  cedar  brushes } 
timber  hard  and  durable,  and  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  ; but  not  used 
by  settlers.  GfooEOiE.  Eichmond  Eivcr. 

IT. — Cetptocaeta  sp.  Lav.racece.  A magnificent  tree  in  size  and  appearance,  attainkig  : 
a height  of  100  feet,  and  from  3 to  1 in  diameter.  Timber  of  great  durability.  | 
Gtegi.  Eichmond  Eiver,  ! 

T. — LoPHOSTEiiox  ArsTEALis.  MyrtacecB.  Attaining  a height  of  100  feet,  and  4 to  o feet  ! 

in  diameter ; one  of  the  most  raluable  timbers  in  the  Colony,  on  account  of  its  i 
durability ; it  is  averred  on  credible  authority  that  instances  are  known  of  this  I 
timber  remaining  perfectly  sound  after  being  nearly  thirty  years  worked  up  as  ribs  | 
of  vessels,  GtEEIA.  Bnislt,  Bastard  or  B^hlte  Box.  Port  Stephens  to  the 
Tweed  ; plentiful  within  the  coast  range  in  open  forests  as  well  as  in  brushes. 

TI. — LoPHOSTEvrox  ArsTEALis  TAB.  Myrtacece.  This  tree  is  abundant,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  last,  although  the  wood  is  somewhat  redder  in  colour,  and  hence  the  name. 
T’sed,  like  the  last,  for  ship-building,  scantling,  flooring  board,  &c.  Bed  Box. 
Eichmond  Eiver. 

TII. — Xelitbis  sp.  Myrtacece.  This  fine  tree  occurs  only  on  the  coast,  in  situations  facing  ' 
the  sea,  where  it  attains  a height  of  from  70  to  80  feet,  and  from  3 to  4 feet  in  f 
diameter.  Its  timber  has  been  used  for  ship-building  purposes,  but  on  account  of  ■ 
its  hardness  is  now  seldom  employed.  It  is  very  close-grained,  and  when  fresh  is 
quite  red  in  colour,  Tery  plentiful.  Bnranna.  Eichmond  Eiver,  near  Ballina. 

Till. — Feexella  TEEErcosA,  TAB.  L.ETIS.  Conifer ce.  The  root  of  tliis  tree  is  valued 
by  cabinet-makers  for  veneering  pmq:oses,  and  largely  employed  in  this  way  some 
years  ago ; but  from  some  cause,  not  explained,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  |t 
It  attains  a height  of  about  60  feet,  and  from  18  inches  to  about  2 feet  in  diameter.  ' 
COOEOXG,  Cypress  Fine.  Xear  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eichmond  and 
Clarence  ; plentiful. 

IX.  — Gexts  ? 3Ieliacece  ? A handsome  small-sized  tree,  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 

of  no  acknowledged  value.  "SY oeeel.  Eichmond  brushes. 

X.  — Cetptocaeta.  ? sp.  Lanraxece . A magnificent  tree,  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height, 

and  3 to  4 feet  in  diameter.  Abundant  in  the  brushes.  Timber  of  ajDparent 
value,  but  not  used  for  any  purposes  by  settlers.  MEXEii.  Ballina,  Eichmond  Eiver.  ^ 

XI.  — PHEBALir:M  ELATUil,  A.  Ctxx.  Bviacect.  A small-sized  tree,  principally  re-  ■ 

markable  for  the  strong  scent  of  its  leaves.  Bobo  Bobie.  Ballina,  Eichmond 
Eiver.  In  open  brushes. 

XII.  — Sch:xiii)ELIA  axodoxta,  F.  Mtelb.  Sapindacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size  and  i 

general  occurrence,  not  used  by  the  settlers.  Gon:PHAX.  Eichmond  and  i 
Clarence  brushes.  , 

XIII.  — Flixdeesia  sp.  CedrelacecE.  A handsome  moderate-sized  tree,  unknown  to  the 

settlers,  although  oecurring  in  most  of  the  brushes.  IYobtl.  Eichmond  Eiver. 

XIT. — Paxax  sp.  a small-sized  tree,  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  brushes  ; timber  : 
tough,  but  not  used  for  any  purpose  by  the  settlers.  Year  Lismore,  on  Eichmond 
Eiver. 

XT. — Aeatcaeia  Ctxxixghamii.  Coniferce.  This  noble  tree  bears  the  same  aboriginal 

name  as  the  cypress  pine  ; it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  all  the  brush  j 
forests  on  the  Eichmond  ; the  timber  from  the  inland  or  mountain  brushes  is  ] 
preferred  to  that  from  the  coast.  It  is  exported  to  Sydney  and  elsewhere  in  large  | 
quantities,  the  sawyers  receiving  at  the  present  time  £2  10s.  per  thousand  feet. 
Some  trees  will  yield  as  much  as  ten  thousand  feet  of  saleable  timber.  Spars  for 
ships  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  from  80  to  100  feet  in  length.  In  some 
instances  the  tree  attains  a height  of  at  least  150,  and  from  4 to  5 feet  in  diameter 
— much  smaller  on  the  Clarence,  where  it  is  also  in  less  abundance.  Cooeoxg.  | 
Moreton  Bay  Pine.  Eichmond  river,  iii  brush  forests.  | 

XTI. — CuPAXiA  SEEEATA.  Sapindace^.  A very  ornamental  tree,  of  small  size,  plentiful  in  I 
the  brushes.  Timber  not  used.  Gtlwix  Gulwix.  Eichmond  and  Clarence.  9 
XTII. — Ac:mexa  SP.  IByrtacecp.  This  occurs  generally  in  the  brushes;  the  tin  ber  appears  to  9 
be  of  some  value,  but  it  is  not  \ised  by  the  settlers.  Size  : varying  from  50  to  70  fl 
feet  in  height,  and  from  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter.  Pobo.  Eichmond,  near  Lismore.  I 

XTIII. — Haetighsia  sp.  Jleliaceee.  Small-sized  tree.  Timber  not  u^eI.  Muxdto.  I 
Eichmond  and  Clarence  brush  forests.  T 

XIX. — Yeliteis  ixgexs.  F.  Mtell.  Jlyrfaceoe.  This  singularly  handsome  tree  occurs  on 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Eichmond,  and  always  on  its  immediate  banks  ; it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bright  red  guava-like  i'ruit,  which  is  borne  in  terminal 
bunches  in  great  quantities  ; fruit  edible  but  astringent ; timber  not  used.  Cobux 
Brx.  Cherry.  Eichmond  Eiver, 
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XX. — Ficrs  ASPEEA.  MoracecB.  Plentiful,  but  timbei’  not  used.  A moderate-sized  tree. 

I Ladalbie.  Small-leafed  Fig.  Clarence  and  Kiehmond  brusli  forests. 

[ XXI. — CUPAXIA  XYLOCAEPA.  Sa})mdacece.  A large  tree,  in  good  situations  ; timber  close- 
\ grained  and  bard,  particularly  so  %vben  dry ; not  used.  WOOTAEIE.  Clarence 

j and  Richmond  brushes. 

XXII. — Genus  ? Sapindaceee.  Abundant ; timber  close-grained  and,  when  fresh,  somewhat 
] llesh-coloured ; from  50  to  80  lect  in  length,  and  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter. 

WooEEODii.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

XXIII. — Mooeta  campy'LOS  peema.  F.  Muell.  Anonacece.  A very  beautiful  tree  in  ap- 
l^earance.  Timber  not  used.  Tree  CO  to  80  feet  in  height ; and  3 to  4 feet  in 
diameter.  Ueea  Wyaibie.  Clarence  brushes,  near  Grafton. 

] XXIY. — Flixdeesia  Aitstealis.  Cedrelacece.  A large-sized  tree,  of  very  general  occurrence 

in  the  Northern  districts  ; from  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  from  2 to  4 feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  valuable  for  staves,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Clarence  district.  Wyag-eeie  or  Cugeeie.  Ash,  Beech,  and  FUndosa. 
Clarence  and  Richmond. 

XXY. — Ceyptocaeya  glaucescexs.  Lauracew.  A fine  tree,  attaining  a height  of  100  feet 
in  good  situations,  and  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter.  Timber  not  used.  Ueei 
] BuEEiGrxDiE.  Brushes  on  the  coast  of  the  Colony  generally. 

XXYI. — Javibosa  Austealis.  Mgriacece.  This  tree  has  an  abundantl;y  extensive  geographical 
range,  occurring  more  or  less  in  brushes  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Colony.  Timber 
not  used  ; from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  from  1 to  2 feet  in  diameter. 
Ueeilibie.  Cherry  of  the  Clarence.  Abundant  on  the  Clarence. 

XXYII. — CrpAXiA  ArSTEALiS.  Sapindaceoe.  This  tree,  remarkable  for  its  large  and  singular 
foliage,  attains  a considerable  size  on  the  Clarence,  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  height,- 
and  as  much  as  3 feet  in  diameter  ; is  valued  by  the  settlers  on  account  of  its  sub- 
acid fruit,  Avhich  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  and  of  which  a very  good  preserve 
is  made.  Timber,  although  compact  and  durable,  seldom  used.  Acouloby. 
Fative  Tamarind.  All  along  the  coast  in  brushes,  a common  inhabitant. 

xxYiii. — Aciieas  Austealis.  Sapotaceoe.  Plentiful,  one  of  the  most  common  brush  trees, 
frequently  of  large  size.  Timber  hard  and  compact,  but  seldom  used  for  any  pur- 
pose in  the  Northern  districts.  Wycaulie.  Native  Blum.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brushes. 

XXIX.  — Pseud ALAKGIUTI  SP.  Alangiacece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  about  11  i)iches  in 

diameter.  Timber  not  used.  Walae  Babie.  Brushes  on  the  Clarence,  near 
Gi-afton. 

XXX.  — Castaxospeemum  Austeale.  Falacece.  A very  beautiful  and  magnificent  tree, 

the  pi’incipal  occupant  of  many  extensive  forests  in  the  localilios  referred  to.  On 
the  table-land  of  the  Richmond  it  attains  the  height  of  at  least  130  feet,  and  from 
5 to  6 feet  in  diameter.  Although  the  timber  is  dark  and  prettily  grained,  not 
unlike  walnut,  yet  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  purpose  ; if  durable,  it  is  Avorthy  of 
attention.  It  is  sometimes  split  for  staves.  Ietalie.  Moreton  Bag  Chestnut,  or 
Bean  Tree.  Richmond  and  Clarence  brushes  ; abundant. 

XXXI.  — CuPAXiA  PSEUD-OECTiis.  Sapindacecc.  A very  gcnei’al  tree  of  moderate  size, 

attaining  a height  in  good  situations  of  70  feet,  and  2 feet  in  diameter.  Timber 
not  used.  Iccaaya.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

XXXII. — IIaetigiisea  eufa.  Meliacece.  Not  uncommon,  a small-sized  brush  tree  Avith 
handsome  foliage.  Timber  not  used.  Woggi-Amabbie.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brush  forests. 

XXXIII. — Epicaepueus  oeiextalis.  Moracece.  Abundant,  a A'ery  general  tree,  varying 
in  size  from  50  to  70  feet  and  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter.  Timber  said  to  be 
durable  ; very  hard  ; not  used.  Moxduae  Goueabie.  Flm.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brush  forests. 

XXXIY. — CoMMEEsoxiA  SP.  Byttneriacece.  Plentiful,  a small-sized  Irec,  valuable  for  its 
bark,  which  yields  a very  strong  fibre,  of  which  fishing-nets  and  bags  for  various 
purposes  are  made  by  the  aborigines.  If  properly  prepared  this  fibre  might 
become  of  commercial  value,  as  it  could  readily  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Num-Mieeaeibie.  Broten  Kurrajong.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

XXXV. — Paxax  elegaxs.  Araliacece.  A moderate-sized  tree  of  elegant  appearance,  timber 
soft  Avhen  fresh  ; not  used.  Uxdambie.  Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forest 
brushes. 

XXXA’i. — Genus  ? Celastracece.  This  tree  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  near  to  Grafton, 
where  it  attains  a height  of  about  60  feet,  and  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  diameter. 
Timber  said  to  be  durable  but  seldom  used.  Laeeabie.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
• mond  brush  forests. 

XXXA’II. — PiTHECOLOBiUM  UMBEOSUM,  or  Acacia  umbeosa.  A.  Cuxx.  Falacece.  In  more 
or  less  abundance  all  along  the  coast ; a handsome,  small-sized  tree.  Timber 
' hard,  and  oceasionally  used  for  carpenters’  tools.  Malla  Wauxdie.  Clarence 

' and  Richmond  brush  forests. 
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xxxTiii. — Mosrs  Befxoxiaxa.  Moracec^.  Timber  not  used.  Lagaulbie.  Clarence  and 
Eiclnnond  brushfs. 

XXXIX.— Grenus  ? Timber  not  used.  Ixdeekiga.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

XL. — XzPHELiFii  LAXTGixosrii.  SaphidacecB.  A Cue  tree,  attaining  a height  of  80  feet 
and  3 feet  in  diameter.  Timber  occasionallT  used  for  building  purposes.  Uboobie. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests,  plentiful. 

XLI. — Grenus  ? Tree  of  moderate  size ; timber  not  used.  Biggeea.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

xT.TT. — Ailaxtus  ? sp.  XanUioxylacecB.  A good-sized  tree  ; timber  not  used.  AGrxDi- 
GUxniE.  Clarence.  Plentiful  near  Girafton. 

XT.TTT. — Exdiaxdea  tieexs  ? P.  IMuELL.  Laiu'acece.  This  singular  tree — with  its  large 
pomegranate -like  fruit,  which  is  borne  in  great  abundance,  with  sparse  shining 
light  green  foliage — is  general  in  the  districts  referred  to ; timber  not  used. 
Ellagal  Mabbie.  Bat  Ball  Xative  Orange  1 Xative  Pomegranate.  Clarence 
and  Richmond  open  brush  forests. 

XLIT. — Genus?  Bhenacece.  Yerv  abundant.  A Cne  ti’ee  of  large  gi'owth,  attaining  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter  ; somewhat  rigid  in  habit.  Timber 
soft  when  fresh,  but  so  tough  as  to  admit  of  its  Cbres  being  worked  into  a rope 
without  breaking;  said  to  be  durable.  Worthy  of  particular  notice.  T lea 
Wabbie.  BlaeJc  Myrtle.  Clarence  River  brushes. 

XXT. — Atheeospeema  ifiCEAX'THnr.  Atlierosper maceee . A remarkable  and  xerv  hand- 
some tree,  attaining  a height  of  80  feet,  and  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter.  Timber 
quite  yellow  when  fresh.  Xot  used.  Tbuxbaaibie.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  near  Grafton. 

xxyi. — Baloghia  lfcida.  BupTiorMacece.  Prequent  on  the  coast ; abundant  on  the 
Clarence.  A good-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  Xrx  Raia.  Clarence  Riyer. 

XL VII. — Stx'ofm  GLAXBrLOSUii.  Mellaceo:.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  found,  yarying  in  height  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  from  4 to  5 feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  when  fresh  of  a deep  red  colour,  emitting  a scent  shuilar  to 
the  common  rose.  Used  for  cabinet  pm’poses,  for  which  it  has  long  been  highly 
valued,  as  well  as  for  the  inside  lining  of  houses  and  ship -building.  Mocoxdie. 
Bose-icood.  Open  forest  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

XLyiii. — Genus  ? Plentiful.  A middle-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  Ixdeeeiga.  Clarence 
brush  forests. 

XLix. — Tetbax'theea  FEEErGlx'EA.  Lauracecs.  In  fayouiuble  situations  this  tree  attains 
a lai'ge  size  ; timber  hard,  close-grained,  but  not  used.  UGArLBiE.  Clarence  and 
Richmond  brush  forests. 

L.  Hodgxixsoxta  oyATiELOEA.  F.  ISIuELL.  A smaU  tree ; timber  not  used.  Laeeibie. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

LI.  SrxorAi  Laedxeei  (Wooee).  3£eliacece.  Plentiful:  a fine  tree,  called  by  the  abori- 
gines by  the  same  name  as  the  Rose-wood,  Ro.  47,  but  from  which  it  is  yery 
different ; timber  red  when  fresh,  without  scent,  similar  in  appearance  and  m the 
grain  to  the  cedar  used  for  pencils ; hence  the  name  : the  bark  smells  somewhat 
like  a Swedish  tuimip  ; employed  in  house  work  and  general  purposes.  Wocoexdie. 
Pencil  Cedar ; Turnip  IFood.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

Lll. — Rotileea  tixctoeia.  Biiphorliacecs.  A moderate-sized  tree  ; timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  River  brush  forests. 

Liii. — Caeissa  OVATA.  Apocynacece.  A small-sized  tree,  timber  prettily  grained  ; not  used. 
Mountain  brushes,  Clarence  River. 

Liy. — ScHiiiDELiA  PTEiFOEAns.  SapindocecB.  A small-sized  tree,  large  handsome  foliage  ; 
timber  very  hard ; not  used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brushes. 

LV. — CrPAXiA  AXACAEEioiDES.  SapindacecB.  Abundant ; tliis  tree  attains  a height  of  70  or 
80  feet  in  good  situations,  and  18  inches  to  2 feet  diameter  ; timber  occasionally  used 
for  house-building  purposes,  but  not  higlily  valued.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

LVi. — Geijeea  salicifolia.  Butacece.  A fair-sized  tree  ; timber  soft  when  fresh.  Rot 
used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brush. 

LVII. — Ceotox  phebalioides.  Buphorliacece.  Tree  of  small  size  ; timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brush. 

LXiii. — PrcALYPTrs  SP.  Myrtacece.  Prevailing  to  a great  extent ; a tree  of  considerable 
size.  Timber  of  great  strength,  and  very  durable  both  in  and  out  of  the  ground. 
Used  principally  for  posts  and  beams.  Wexi  Aabib.  Rough-harled  Blood-icood. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forests. 

Lix. — PrCAXYPTrs  sp.  Myrtacece.  Tliis  and  the  preceding  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
species,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Both  are  equally  common, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Wexi  Aabie.  Smooth-barked  Blood-icood. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forests. 

LX. — Acmexa  sp.  Myrtacece.  Very  abundant.  A small-sized  tree,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  somewhat  flattened  angular  stem  and  smooth  red-stained  bark. 
Timber  very  hard  and  tough;  said  to  be  valuable  for  gig  shafts.  Hickory;  Lignum 
Titce.  Clarence  brush  forests. 
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LXI. — Flixdersia  Atjstealts  yae.  Cedrelacece.  A tree  similar  to  24,  from  which  it  differs- 
in  being  smaller  in  every  respect, — in  the  wood  being  more  compact,  of  a yellowish 
tinge,  and  difficult  to  split ; and  particularly  in  the  stems  being  smooth  without 
internode-like  swellings,  as  in  that  species.  Timber  used  for  house-building,  and 
occasionally  for  staves.  Wyageeie,  FUnclosa.  Mountain  and  river  brushes, 
near  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence. 

EXii. — Dexiiamia  pittospoeoides.  F.  Mpell.  Flacourtiacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size  j. 
timber  not  used.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

LXiil.— Flindeesia  geeavesii.  (lVIcoee.)  Cedrelacece,  A magnificent  tree,  the  monarch 
of  tlie  nortliern  forests,  attaining  a height  of  150  feet,  3 to  G feet  in  diameter, 
distinguishable  from  every  other  species  of  the  genus  by  its  dark  brown  and  rough 
scaly  bark,  as  well  as  by  other  characters  ; timber  used  for  house-building  pur- 
poses. Wa’ageeie.  Flintamendosa.  Mountain  brushes  on  the  Clarence. 

EXIT. — Calliste:mox  saligxum.  Mijrtaceoe.  A tree  of  moderate  size  ; timber  used  for 
posts  in  damp  situations,  as  it  stands  well  in  water.  Uxoyie.  Tea-tree.  In 
moist  situations  ; Clarence  and  Richmond. 

LXY. — Melaleuca  stypiielioides.  Myrtacece.  Of  frequent  occurrence  ; similar  in  size 
to  the  last,  and  the  timber  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Tea-tree.  Damp  situations- 
inland  and  banks  of  river  Clarence. 

LXYI. — Acacia  cuyniyghamii.  Fahacece.  This  tree,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
locality  referred  to,  occasionally  attains  a considerable  size,  from  60  to  80  feet  in 
height,  and  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  in  diameter  ; timber  dark,  prettily  grained,, 
seldom  used.  Bastard  Myall.  Brushes  and  open  forests,  Clarence. 

LXYII. — Alpiiitonia  excelsa.  Rhamanceoe.  Of  general  occurrence  along  the  coast  ; a 
fine  tree,  often  attaining  a height  of  1.00  feet ; timber  dark  wlien  old  ; used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  Southern  districts,  but  not  valued  on  the  Clarence.  !Noxo 
Gwyixaxdie.  Clarence  River  bruslies. 

LXYiii. — Yitex  SP.  Yerhenaceoe.  A very  remarkable  tree,  and  only  found  in  the  locality 
referred  to,  where,  however,  it  is  plentiful ; timber  quite  soft  when  fresh,  becoming 
harder  on  exposure  ; not  used.  Pine  brush,  near  Giafton,  Clarence. 

LXIX. — Myetus  MelastgMjE.  Myrtacece.  A moderate-sized  tree  j timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

Lxx. — Geijeea  salicipolia  ? Rutaceoe.  A tree  of  moderate  size  ; tlie  bark  tasting  strongs 
of  the  drug  from  which  it  receives  its  local  name  ; timber  not  used.  Ink,  of  a 
good  quality,  has  been  made  from  the  bark  of  this  tree.  Balsam  Cccyivi  Tree. 
Brush  forests,  generally  in  tlie  jS’ortliern  districts. 

LXXI. — Casuaeixa  qualeiyalyis.  Casuarinacece.  A very  common  tree,  attaining  a large 
size  on  the  Richmond.  Timber  used  occasionally  for  staves  and  shingles.. 
WoEGNAL.  Swamp  OaJe.  Damp  situations  in  open  forest  country. 

LXXII. — Casuaeixa  texuissima.  Casuarinacece.  A moderate-sized  tree  ; timber  exten- 
sively used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  cabinet-work.  Noo  Loi.  Forest  Oak 
or  Beef-tvood.  Generally  abundant  in  open  forest  country ; principally  on  sandy 
ridges. 

LXXiil. — Angopiioea  supyelutixa.  F.  Mull.  Myrtacece.  A fair-sized  tree  ; timber  veiy 
strong  and  durable  ; used  for  posts  and  rails.  Illaeega.  Apple-tree.  Clarence 
and  Richmond  open  forest  country  ; abundant. 

LXXIY. — Myetus  acaiexoides.  F.  Mull.  Myrtacece.  A fine  tree,  from  60  to  70  feet  in 
length,  and  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter  ; timber  very  hard  and  durable,  but 
seldom  used.  White  Myrtle.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

LXXY. — Acacia  sp.,  xeae  Cuxxixghamii.  Fahacece.  A moderate-sized  tree;  timber  dark,. 

suitable  for  cabinet  work.  Seldom  used.  Bastard  Myall  t Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond open  forests. 

LXXYI. — Aceoxyciiia  IIillii.  F.  Muell.  Aurantiacece.  A small-sized  tree  ; timber  not 
used.  Clarence  brush  forests. 


LXXYil. — Eucalyptus  sp.  Myrtacece.  Tliis  well-known  tree  attains  a very  large  size  in 
the  Northern  distriets,  miwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  as  5 feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  very  highly  valued  for  its  unequalled  strength  and  durability  ;. 
it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  fencing,  shingles,  beams,  dray  poles,  plough  beams,  and. 
various  other  purposes  ; when  properly  seasoned  it  will  not  shrink.  Apparently 
distinct  from  the  iron-bark  of  the  south.  Algeeega.  Iron-hark  of  the  Clarence. 
Open  forest  country  ; abundant  on  the  Clarence  river. 
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LXXYlil. — Melia  AustExVLIS.  Meliacece.  This  tree  grows  to  large  size  on  the  Clarence. 

Timber  soft,  easily  worked,  principally  used  for  shingles,  which  are  of  an  inferior- 
kind.  JVhite  Cedar.  Open  forests  ; generally  in  the  Northern  districts. 

LXXIX. — PsEUDALAXGiUM  SP.  F.  Muell.  Alavyicicece.  A moderate-sized  tree.  Timber 
not  used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 
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Lxxx. — OvTEXiA  YEXOSA.  F.  Meell.  SapindacecB.  This  very  handsome  foliaged  tree^ 
which  occurs  in  most  of  the  northern  brush  forests,  is  well  worthy  of  attention  on 
aecount  of  its  timber,  which  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  very  highly  coloured  with 
difierent  shades  from  black  to  yelloAv ; it  takes  a good  polish,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work.  Movliieie.  Tidip-icood.  Clarence  Kiver  brush  forests. 

Exxxi. — Beachychitox  LUEinrir  (Moore).  StercnUacecE.  This  tree  often  grows  to  a 
large  size,  frequently  3 feet  in  diameter.  Timber  very  soft,  white  in  colour,  and 
perishable  ; its  splits  freely,  and  is  therefore  often  used  for  shingles.  The  bark  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  yields  a fibre  similar  to  the  bass  or  Kussian  matting, 
Si/camore.  Clarence  ; plentiful. 

Exxxii. — Botlleea  discolor.  Euphorhiacece.  A fine  tree,  but  comparatively  scarce. 
Timber  not  used.  Mountain  brush  forests  ; Clarence. 

Lxxxiii. — Deboisia  myopoeoides.  Scropliidarincece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  remarkable 
for  its  cork-like  bark.  Timber  seldom  used  for  any  purpose.  Oxexgexabie. 
Corlc-icood.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

LXXXIY. — Olea  paxicelata  ? Oleacece.  A.  fine  tree,  and  of  very  frequent  occuiTence. 

Timber  said  to  be  hai'd  and  durable  ; but  not  used.  Laeiexdie.  ALarlle-ii'ood. 
Plentiful  near  Grrafton,  on  the  Clarence. 

LXXXT. — Fices  imaceophylla.  Momeece.  A ti-uly  noble  tree,  the  magnificence  of  which 
it  would  be  ditficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe.  The  stem  is  of  great  thickness^ 
from  10  to  15  feet,  from  which,  extending  outwards,  wall-like  buttresses  grow  in 
all  directions  •,  these  appear  as  If  intended  by  nature  to  be  a support  to  its  enor- 
mous spreading  branches.  Timber  soft  and  not  durable.  Made  into  packing-cases- 
on  the  Clarence.  AVaabie.  Large-leafed.  Fig  ; floret  on  Fag  Fig.  Brush  forests  j 
everywhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Colony. 

LXXXTi. — . Futacece.  A moderate-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  Brush  forests 

on  the  Clarence. 

Lxxxvii. — Uetica  gigas.  Zl'ticacece.  This  tree  attains  a most  gigantic  size,  and  in  both 
districts  it  is  most  abundant ; the  timber  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  no  value,  but  the 
bark  fuimishes  a fibx*e,  which  is  used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  nets  and  diUy 
bags.  Should  this  prove  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  very  large  quantities  can 
be  obtained.  Ietaie.  Gigantic  Fettle-tree.  Brush  forests  on  the  coast ; very 
general  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

Lxxxviii. — Etodia  eeytheococca.  F.  Mell.  Futacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  of 
stiff  foinnal  habit.  Timber  not  used  : bark  verv  acrid.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence. 

Lxxxix. — Diospyeos  ? SP.  Fhenacece.  A fair-sized  deciduous  tree,  with  dark-coloured 
wood  when  fresh,  changing  to  a comparative  light  colour  on  exposiu’e.  Timber 
soft ; not  used.  Brush  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence. 

xc. — Petalostigma  qeadeilocelaee.  F.  Meell.  a low-sized  tree,  with  somewhat 
pendulous  branches.  Timber  not  used  for  any  purpose.  Open  forest  country, 
invariably  adjoining  brush  lands. 

XCI. — Eyodia  sp.  Futacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size.  Timber  not  used.  Clarence  brush 
lands. 

xcii. — Baloghia  lecida  tae.  {!))  Aestealiaxa.  F.  Meell.  Fuphorliacece.  A tree  of 
general  occurrence,  and  occasionally  of  considerable  size.  Timber  not  used. 
Brushes  on  the  Clarence;  abundant. 

xciii. — Celtis  opaca.  F.  Meell.  Uhnacece.  A good-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used. 
Sometimes  2 feet  in  diameter.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  laud. 

xciv. — Rottlera  discolor  ? F,  Meell.  Fuphorhiacece . A moderate-sized  tree.  Tim- 
ber not  used.  Near  No.  82.  Banks  of  the  Clarence  ; both  in  brush  and  forest 
land. 

xcv. — Eyodia  eeytheococca  ? F.  Meell.  Futacece.  Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  SS,  but 
the  wood  appears  to  be  of  a different  texture  and  colour.  Timber  not  used. 
Brushes  on  the  Clarence. 

XCYI. — Besbeckia  arboeea.  Capparidacece.  A small-sized  spiny-branched  tree.  Timber 
yellowish  in  colour,  and  occasionally  used  for  whip-handles.  Tree  Coper.  Brush 
forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Clarence. 

XCYII. — Grenus  ? Fhenacece.  This  tree,  which  is  of  a moderate  size,  abounds  in  the  localitv 
referred  to.  Timber  not  used.  Pine  brush,  Clarence  River. 

XCYIII. — Peesooxia  coexipolia.  Froteaceoe.  This  is  a small  tree,  chiefly  remarkable  as 
bemg  the  only  species  of  tl>e  genus  in  the  Northern  districts  of  the  Colony.  Tim- 
ber of  no  value.  Riehmoud  and  Clarenee,  open  forest  counti-y. 

xcix. — Jacksoxia  scopaeia.  Fahacece.  A very  common  small  tree,  a sure  indieation  of 
poor  soil.  Timber  of  no  value.  Dogwood.  In  open  forest  country  tlu’oughout 
the  Colony. 

C. — Eeytheixa  yespertilioxis.  Fahacece.  On  open  forest  land  bordering  on  the  thick 
brush  forest,  Clarence  and  Richmond. 
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CT. — WlSTAHTA  ^lEGASPERMA.  F.  MuELL.  Falacecc.  A climbing  plant,  the  stem  of  which 
is  sometimes  a foot  in  cliametei’,  and  which,  Avhen  fresh  cut,  exudes  a rich  red 
resinous  juice,  which  is  veiy  astringent.  Isot  used  for  any  purpose.  Clarence 
brush  forests. 

Cil. — Eccalyptcs  sp.  Myrlaceoi.  Plentiful  on  the  Clarence.  This  timber  is  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  such  as  scantling,  battens,  flooring-boards,  and  for  posts, 
rails,  ships’  planks,  &c.  ; it  is  often  7 feet  in  diameter,  with  a stem,  tvithout  knot 
or  flaw,  of  from  70  to  80  feet  in  lengtli.  Many  trees  yield  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
of  timber,  which  is  worth  at  tlie  present  time  18s.  per  100  feet ; its  specific  gravity 
is  said  to  be  less  than  any  of  the  other  gums.  Uaibagga.  Flooded  Gi(,m.  IS'ear 
watercourses,  or  on  rich  deep  alluvial  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony. 

cm. — EpT'ALYPTUS  sp.  MijHacece.  Plentiful  iii  the  Clarence  District.  This  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding ; its  timber  is,  however,  harder  and  more 
durable,  but  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  is  of  the  same  market  value.  Grey 
Gum.  On  strong  stiff  alluvial  soils  throughout  the  Colony. 

CIY. — Tapeexa^iuontai^a  ? SP.  ApocynacecB.  A modei’ate -sized  tree,  w'ith  an  intense  bitter 
bark,  similar  in  taste  to  the  quinine,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  A 
decoction  of  the  bark  is  sold  by  some  publicans  for  bitters.  Lacambie.  Fitter 
FarJe.  Brushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  ; abundant. 

CY. — Riirs  EnODANTiiE:Mi73r.  F.  Myell.  Anacardiacece.  A good-sized  tree ; timber 
sound  and  durable,  of  a light-yellow  colour,  close-grained  and  beautifully  marked  ; 
will  take  a fine  polish,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  timbers  in  the  Colony  for 
cabinet  work.  Light  Yellow  JYood.  iliehmond  brush  forests  ; plentiful  near 
liichmond. 

CYI. — Aega'EODENDEOX  TETFOLiATU^r.  F.  MuELL.  A very  fine  tree,  remarkable  for  its 
foliage.  Timber  hard,  as  the  local  nmne  implies,  but  principally  used  for  firewood. 
Booioxg.  Iron-wood  : Richmond.  Richmond  brushes  ; abundant. 

CYii. — Uetica  piiOTixiOPiiA'LLA.  Urtlcacece.  This  attains  to  a large  size  in  some  situations. 

Timber  soft  and  of  no  value  ; the  bark  yields  a good  description  of  fibre,  which  is 
used  by  the  abovigiues  for  various  purposes.  Small -leccved  Nettle.  Clarence  and 
Richmond  brushes;  abundant. 

CYlil.— Geeyillea  eobusta.  Proteacew.  This  tree  grows  to  a moderate  size,  and  is  very 
general  in  the  Northern  districts.  Timber  extensively  used  for  staves  for  tallow 
casks,  and  is,  in  consequence,  becoming  very  scarce.  Waeea-GAEEIA.  Silky  Oak. 
General  in  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

CIX. — Lopiiostemox  sp.  Myrtacece.  This  fine  tree,  and  a variety  called  forest  mahogany, 
grows  to  a large  size,  and  is  very  plentiful  near  Grafton  ; its  timber  is  found  to  be 
very  durable  in  wet  situations,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  posts  or  sleepers  ; it  is 
easily  Avorked,  but  possesses  the  px’opcrty  in  an  unusual  degree  of  blunting  the 
edges  of  tools,  and  is,  therefore,  no  great  faA'ourite  Avith  saAA'ycrs.  P^ecaxga. 
Swamp  Jlahogany.  Open  forest  country  in  the  Clarence  District. 

CX. — Calliste.aiox  sp.  Myrtacece.  A small-sized  tree  ; timber  very  tough  and  strong ; 

used  for  boats’  knees  and  braces,  axe  and  chisel  handles.  Shavings  of  this  Avood 
Avill  bind  like  a ribbon.  lYatcr  Gum.  Banks  of  fresh  water  creeks,  Clarence 
District. 

CXI. — Caelistemox  sp.  Myrtacece.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  the  last.  Water  Gum. 
Banks  of  Avatcrcourses,  Clarence  District. 

CXii. — Acmexa  PEXDULA  (Mooee)  Myrtacecc.  A small  spreading  shrub  or  tree.  Timber 
very  hard  and  tough  ; used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  t\A'0  preceding  kinds. 
Large-leaved  Water  Gum.  Banks  of  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 

cxiii. — Lophosteaiox  Austealis.  Myrtacece.  Same  as  No.  6.  Frnsh  Fox,  Clarence. 
Clarence  and  Richmond,  in  brush  and  open  forest  country. 

CXIY. — Genus  ? A good-sized  tree.  Timber  of  a dark  colour,  and  splits  very  readily  ; used 
occasionally  for  various  purposes.  Frnsh  Lron-hark.  Brushes,  Clarence  and 
Richmond. 

CXY. — Cedeela  Austealis.  Cedrelacece.  The  limber  of  this  best  known,  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  tree  the  Colony  possesses ; is  used  very  largely  Fa-  all  kinds  of  pur- 
poses ; it  is  easily  Avorked,  and  in  dry  situations  very  durable.  A good  specimen 
of  this  Avood  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  mahogany,  to  Avhich  it  is  very  similar 
in  appearance.  The  tree  grows  to  an  enormous  size  on  the  table-land  of  the  Rich- 
mond, from  Avhich  and  the  adjoining  district  of  the  Tweed  the  principal  supply  is 
noAv  obtained.  A tree  of  this,  lately  cut  doAvn  near  Lismore,  measured  10  feet  in 
!'  diameter  at  the  base,  and  aaes  calculated  to  yield  30,000  feet  of  saleable  timber. 

WOOLIA.  Red  Cedar.  In  thick  brush  forests  within  the  coast  range. 

CXYI. — Teociiocaepa  laueixa.  R.  Beoayx.  Fpacrldacecp.  A small-sized,  ornamental 
tree.  Plentiful  at  the  edges  of  all  thick  brush  forests  AA'ithin  the  coast 
i'  range. 

I CXYii. — Ackama  Muelleeii.  Bextham.  SaxlfragaeecE.  A tree  of  moderate  size.  Found 
generally  in  thick  brush  forests  near  the  coast. 
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CXTiii. — Echixocaepus  Apstealis.  Eextiia:^!.  Tiliacece.  A tree  of  the  largest  size, 
frequently  attaining  a height  of  200  feet,  v.  ith  a clear  trunk  of  50  feet.  Specimen 
of  timber,  part  of  a braneh.  Plentiful  in  brush  forests  north  of  Sydney, 
cxix. — Grenus  ? Froteacece.  A small-sized  tree,  found  sparingly  in  thick  brush  forests. 
Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers. 

cxx. — Epgexia  sp.  ? 3IyrtacecB.  A tree  of  moderate  size.  Plentiful  in  the  northern 
brush  forests. 

cxxi. — G-enus  ? Laurinacecs.  A small-sized  tree  ; the  wliole  plant,  -when  fresh,  smells  like 
sassafras.  In  thick  brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers, 
cxxii. — Genus  ? 2IonimiacecB.  A tree  of  small  size,  called  Brush  Box  by  tlie  colonists. 

Tery  plentiful  in  brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers. 

CXXiri. — Steeculia  fcetida  ? Bexihaai.  StercnUacea.  A tree  attaining  a large  size, 
frequently  with  a clear  straight  trunk  of  70  feet,  called  Stave-wood  by  the  colonists. 
Generally  in  brush  forests  on  the  northern  rivers, 
exxiv. — Teteaxtheea  sp.  ? LaurinacecB.  A large-sized  tree.  Plentiful  at  Camden  Haven 
and  Hastings  River. 


exxT. — G-eissok  Bexthaaiii.  F.  MriLEE.  Saxifrar/acece.  A tree  attaining  a large  size. 
Specimen  of  wood  cut  30  feet  from  the  base. 

CXXYI. — Ackaaia  sp  ? SaxifragacecE.  A moderate-sized  tree.  Found  very  generally  on 
the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers  brush  forests, 

cxxvii. — ScHizOAiEBiA  OVATA.  Saxifi'agacecE.  A tree  of  large  size.  Found  in  all  thick 
brush  forests  within  the  coast  range. 

cxxviii. — Oeites  excelsa.  Froteacece.  A tree  of  small  size.  Found  in  the  thick  brush 
forests  on  all  the  northern  rivers. 

cxxix. — Pexxaxtia  Cuxxixghamii.  Miees.  OlaeiixecE.  A moderate-sized  tree.  G-eneral 
in  brush  forests  near  the  coast. 

exxx. — Gexts  ? Laurinacece.  A small-sized  tree.  Brush  forests  on  Hastings  and  Manning 
Rivers. 

CXXXI. — Teteaxtheea  sp.  ? Laurinacece.  A moderate-sized  tree.  Plentiful  in  the  thick 
brush  forests  on  the  Hastings  River. 

cxxxii. — G-Exrs  ? A small  tree.  Plentiful  on  the  Hastings  River  and  at  Camden  Haven. 

cxxxiii. — Teteaxtheea  sp.  ? Laurinacece.  A moderate-sized  tree.  General  in  thick 

brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers. 

cxxxiv. — Helicia  glabeieloea.  Froteacece.  A small  tree.  Found  in  the  mountain 


brushes  on  the  Hastings  River. 

Cxxxv. — Axopteeis  Maceeataxvs.  SaxifragacecE.  A small-sized  tree.  Plentiful  at 
Port  Macquarie  and  other  places  near  the  coast. 

CXXXVI. — Caegillia  pextaaieea  ? jEhenaceoe.  A moderate-sized  tree,  called  Black  Myrtle, 
on  the  Hastings  River.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  another  species  of  Cargillia 
by  the  settlers  on  the  Clarence  River.  Plentiful  in  the  mountain  brushes  on  the 
Hastings  River. 

CXXXVii. — Stexocaepps  saxigxa.  R.  Beowx.  Froteacece.  Fort  2Lacciuarie  Sillnj  Oal\ 
Found  in  all  thick  brush  forests  on  the  coast  range. 

Cxxxviii. — Gexps  ? Laurinacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size.  Found  in  abundance  near  Port 
Macquarie  and  in  manyof  the  thickbrushforests  on  the  Hastings  and  Macleay  Rivers. 

cxxxix. — Stxcaepia  leptopitita,  2Igriacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size.  Very  plentiful 
in  the  thick  brush  forests  on  the  Hastings  River. 

CXI. — OcTOCiixps  Macleataxps.  ConifercE.  A small-sized  tree.  Fort  JIacquaric  Fine. 
At  present  only  found  near  Port  Macquarie. 

CXLI. — Taeeiettia  aegyeodexpeox.  Bexthah.  StercuIiacecE.  A large-sized  tree. 

Tery  plentiful  in  thick  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers.  Lron-icood. 

CXLil. — Gexps  ? Jlyrtacece.  A tree  of  large  size,  plentiful  in  thick  brush  forests,  from 
the  Richmond  to  the  Tweed  River. 

CXilli. — Castaxospeexph  Apsteale.  a.  Cpx.  Leguminosce.  A tree  of  very  large  size. 

Found  in  abundance  in  the  brushes,  from  the  Macleay  River  south  to  Cape  York 
to  the  north.  2Ioreton  Bag  Chestnut,  or  Bean-tree. 

CXLV. — Helicia  teexifolia.  F.M.  Froteacece.  A small-sized  tree,  Richmond  and 

Tweed  River  brashes.  2sut-tree. 

CXLIT. — Dysoxylox  epfpm.  Bextham.  Meliacece.  A large-sized  tree,  found  in  the 
thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 

CXI VI. — Stexocaepps  Cpxxixghamii.  R.  Beovtx.  Froteacece.  A very  handsome  tree, 
of  moderate  size,  very  plentiful  in  the  brushes  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CXLvn. — Ela;ocaepps  geaxdis.  F.  M.  Tiliacece.  A tree  attaining  a very  large  size, 
found  in  the  thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Hew  South  Wales. 

CXLVIII. — Akaxia  Hillii.  Hook.  Sapindacece.  A handsome  tree,  of  small  size,  found 
in  the  thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast  of  Hew  South  Wales,  from 
the  Manning  to  the  Tweed  Rivers. 

CXLix. — Helicia  pecealta.  F.  M.  Froteacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  found  in  the 
thick  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 
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CL. — Cedeela  Austealis.  F.  M,  MeliacecB.  This  ■wood  is  yet  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  this  will  soon  become  a scarce  article,  as  it  is  not  to  be  procured 
of  any  size  from  any  other  localities  than  those  indicated  ; open  forest  brushes  on 
the  coast  of  Xew  South  Wales,  on  the  Eichmond,  Bellinger,  and  Tweed  Elvers. 
Red  Cedar. 

CLI. — CtEE'VILlea  eobusta.  Proteacece.  This  tree  attains  to  a considerable  size  ; found  in 
the  thick  brushes  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  from  the  Clarence  Eiver  to  Cape 
A^ork.  SiUct/  Oak. 

CLTI. — Lai’eus  cawphoea.  W.  Laurinacece.  Grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. 
CLiii. — Feenella  YEEErcoSA.  CuiiifercG.  This  tree  attains  a considerable  size.  The 
wood  is  valued  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  veneering  purposes.  Plentiful  on  the 
Eichmond  and  Clarence  Eivers.  Cyi^ress  Pine. 

CLIT. — Eirus  eiiodaxtiiejia.  F.  M.  Anacardiacece.  A tree  attaining  a considerable  size. 

The  timber  is  sometimes  used  for  cabinet-work.  Eichmond  Eiver  brush  forests. 
Light-1/ellow  Wood. 

CLV. — See  182,  Soutiieen  Woods. 

CLYi. — Fagus  caeeoxii.  Mooee.  Corylacece.  A magnificent  tree,  found  on  the  Northern 
Coast  Eange,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

CLYii. — Exdiaxdea  species  ? LaurhiecB.  A moderate-sized  tree  from  80  to  100  feet  high, 
Y’itlia  straight  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; timber  little  used  at  present.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Eichmond  and  Tweed  Eivers  ; plentiful. 

•CLYiii. — Geetillea  eobusta.  Cuxx.  ProteacecB.  Tliis  tree  grows  to  a fair  size,  and  is 

I very  general  in  the  Northern  districts  ; timber  used  extensively  for  staves. 

Waeea-gaeeia.  Silky  Oak.  Brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and 
Tweed  Eivers. 

CLIX. — llnODAWNiA  TEiXEEViA.  Bluwe.  MyrtacecB.  A moderate-sized  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  ,•  wood  hard  and  compact ; 
not  much  used  at  present.  Red  Scrub  Tea-tree  or  Three-veined  Myrtle.  Thin 
; brush  forests  generally  on  the  Clarence  and  Eichmond  Eivers. 

€LX. — Lits.ea  dealbata.  Nees.  Laurinece.  A fair-sized  tree,  plentiful  in  places  ; wood 
; but  little  used  at  present.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  Tweed 

Eivers. 

CLXi.  — Oeites  excelsa.  B.  Beowx.  ProteacecB.  A tree  of  small  size;  wood  used  as 
I Silky  Oak  foi  staves.  Thick  brusli  forests  on  all  the  northern  rivers. 

CLXii. — Dexhamia  pittospoeoides.  Muell.  Celastrinece.  A tree  of  moderate  size; 

Avood  not  used  at  present.  Clarence  and  Eiclimond  brush  forests, 
j cLXiii. — Eljeocaepus  oa'atifolius.  Muell.  Tiliacece.  A small-sized  tree  ; wood  hard, 
white,  and  close-grained.  Piyeon-herry.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond, 
.j  and  Tweed  Eivers. 

icLXiY. — Eugexia  species  ? Myrtacece.  A good-sized  tree,  attaining  a height  of  80  to  150 
feet,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter ; wood  hard,  easily  Avorked,  and  generally  said  to  be 
'!  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  much  liked  by  those  wdio  have  used  it.  Maeea.  Marra, 

Brush  forests  on  the  Eichmond  and  Tweed  Eivers. 
icLXY. — Ceyptocaeya  oboa'Ata.  E.  Beoa\’'X.  Laurinece.  A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet 
liigh,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  Avith  a straight  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; Avood  Avhite, 
j ! easily  Avorked,  much  liked  for  many  purposes.  Myxdee.  Black  Sycamore.  Brush 

i forests  of  the  northern  rivers  generally. 

I JCLXYI. — Ceyptocaeya  glaucescexs.  E.  Beoayx.  Laurinece.  A tall  straight  tree,  100  to 
150  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  Avith  a straight  bole  of  from  30  to  40  feet ; 
j , Avood  soft,  easily  Avorked,  plentiful  in  many  places.  Ueei  Bueeiguxdie.  White 

Sycamore,  or  White  IFood.  Brush  forests  generally  on  the  rivers  in  the  north 
* districts. 

CLXYii. — G.a[elixa  Leiciiiiaedtii.  Muell.  Verhenacecc.  A fine  tree,  from  80  to  150  feet 
. ^hgh,  3 to  5 feet  in  diameter  ; AVood  of  good  quality,  much  liked  for  flooring  and 

decks  of  vessels.  Beech.  Brush  forests  generally  on  the  coast. 

CLXYIII. — Flixdeesia  SPECIES.  CeclrelecB.  A large  tree,  remarkable  for  its  tall  straight 
trunk,  attaining  a height  of  180  to  200  feet,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter,  Avith  a clear 
bole  of  GO  feet ; Avood  yellowish  AA'heii  fresh.  Long  Boh.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  Tw^ed  Eivers. 

CLXix. — Bapiixaxdea  AriCEAXTiTA.  Bextii.  Monimiacecc.  A handsome  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  100  to  130  feet,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  a clear  straight  bole ; wood 
yellow  when  fresh ; but  little  used  at  present.  Tdux-daaibie.  Satin  Wood. 
Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  TAA’ced  ENers. 

CLXX. — Z.ixTiioxYLUAt  BEACni'ACAXTHUAi.  MuELL.  Rutacece.  A small  tree,  the  trunk 
. covered  Avith  round  straight  prickles  ; wood  of  a bright  yellow'  colour  aaEcu  fresh, 

i and  has  been  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  Thorny  Yelloie-wood.  Brush  forests  on  the 

i Eichmond  and  Tweed  Eivers. 

^ :;LXXl.— Gexus.  Meliacece.  A small-sized  deciduous  tree  ; wood  of  little  A’alue,  said  to  dye 
brown.  Mock  Cedar.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  Tweed  Eivers. 
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CLXXii. — Alphitoxia  excelsa.  Eeissek.  lUiamnaceoe.  A fair-sized  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  SO  to  100  feet,  and  2 feet  in  diameter  ; wood  useful  for  various  purposes. 
Xoxo-GWYIXAXDIE.  Mli'de  auli.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests,  and 
throughout  the  coast  districts  of  the  Colony. 

■CLXXIIT. — ilALLOxrs  rniLTPPixEXSis.  - Muell.  Ev.phorliacece.  A moderate-sized  tree  ; 
the  timber  not  used.  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

cxxxrr. — Bossitoa  sapixdieoemis.  Muell.  Butacece.  A small-sized  tree,  very  plentiful 
on  the  Upper  Richmond  River  ; wood  beautifully  marked  ; Avorks  easily,  and  useful 
in  various  ways  for  cabinet-work.  Union  Sut.  Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond 
and  Tweed  River. 

CLXXT. — Cappabis  xobilis.  Muell.  Capparidece.  A dwarf-growing  tree,  with  a rather 
short  trunk  ; wood  hard,  very  yellow  when  fresh.  J/ocC  Orange.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXUI — ScoLOPiA  Bboauxii.  Muell.  Bixineee.  A large  tree,  much  fluted  at  the  base  ; 

from  100  to  150  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  and  a sti*aight  bole  of  30  to  40 
feet ; wood  hard,  close-grained,  and  of  good  quality.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

UT.xxTTT. — Eugexia  SPECIES  ? dWyriac€(E.  A tall,  straiglit  tree,  attaining  a height  of  150 
feet,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  a clear  bole  of  30  to  50  feet ; wood  hard, 
compact,  of  good  quality,  of  a red  colour  when  fresh.  Scruh  Tea-tree.  Thick 
brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXTiii. — Eugexia  species  ? Jtlyrtace<s.  A large  tree,  with  a spreading  top,  attaining 
a height  of  100  feet,  and  a diameter  of  2 to  4 feet ; wood  hard,  easily  worked,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Baric  Scruh  Tea-tree.  Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and 
Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXIX. — Mitrtus  ACAIEXOUDES.  MuELL.  Jlyrtacece.  A small-sized  tree,  with  a smooth  red 
bark  ; wood  very  hard  and  tough,  of  good  quality,  and  valuable  for  various  purposes. 
Iliclcory  or  Lignum  Uitoe.  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers,  inthebrushforests. 

CLXxx. — Hoebixsox-ia  otatieloba.  Muell.  Buhiacece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  60  to 
SO  feet  high  ; alwavs  more  or  less  twisted  in  the  bole.  Wood  of  a beautiful  vellow 
colour,  when  fresh  ‘ but  httle  used  at  present.  Golden  Ash.  Laebibie.  Brush 
forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXXi. — Ratoxia  species  ? Sapindacece.  A moderate-sized  tree  ; wood  but  httle  used 
at  present.  Thick  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXXii. — Flixeeesia  oxletaxa.  AIuell.  Cedrelem.  A very  tall  tree,  of  small  diameter 
and  straight  bole;  wood  little  used  at  present.  White  TeaJc  : Yelloic-icood. 

Wtageeie.  Plentiful  in  the  brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXXiii. — Caegillia  pextaaieea.  ]\Iuell.  LbenacecB.  A good-sized  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  SO  to  100  feet,  with  a clear  bole  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  a diameter  of  2 to 
3 feet ; the  wood  is  said  to  be  very  tough,  but  little  used  at  present.  Black  ILyrtle. 
Brush  foi'ests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rirers. 

CLXXXIT. — Aphxaxthe  philippixt:x'sis.  Plax.  Urticece.  A moderate- sized  tree,  from 
50  to  SO  feet  high,  and  a clear  bole  of  12  to  20  feet.  Wood  very  tough  ; but  httle 
used  at  present.  Llm.  Moxduab  goueabue.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clai’ence  and 
Richmond  Rivers. 

CLXXXT. — Acheas  iiYESixoiDES.  Cuxx.  Sapotacce.  A taU  tree,  of  small  size.  Wood 
hard,  and  works  well ; used  for  dray-poles  and  shafts.  Xut  Apple.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXXYi. — Helicia  teexieolia.  Muell.  Proteace»x.  A small  tree,  30  to  50  feet  high. 

Wood  firm,  of  a beautiful  grain  ; used  in  cabinet-work.  Xut  Tree.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers  ; plentiful. 

CLXXXVii. — Habpullia  pexdula.  Plaxch.  Sapindacece.  A handsome  tree,  of  moderate 
size  ; timber  very  strung  ; highly  coloured  in  black  and  yellow  ; an  excellent  wood 
for  cabinet-work.  Tidipt-icood.  Moulubie.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLXXXTiii. — Elixdebsia  bex-xettiaxa.  Muell.  Cedrelece.  A fair-sized  tree,  attaining 
a height  of  SO  to  100  feet,  and  a diameter  of  2 to  3 feet,  and  a clear  bole  of  40 
feet.  Wood  not  much  used  at  present.  Croiv  Ash.  Boguii  Boguai,  Brush 
forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CLxxxix. — Elcesdexdeox  austeale.  Txte.  Celastrineoj.  A tree  of  modei-ate  size. 

Wood  firm,  close-gi*ained  and  works  weU,  and  of  good  quality.  Brush  forests 
geneinlly  along  the  coast  district  of  Xew  South  Wales. 

CXC. — Grenus  ? Butacece.  A good-sized  tree,  attaining  a height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  a 
clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; 2 to  3 feet  in  diameter.  Wood  hard,  of  good  quality, 
and  much  liked  by  those  who  have  used  it ; heart  dark-brown,  resembling  walnut. 
^Mountain  Sycamore.  Brush  forests,  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivei's. 

CXCI. — Taeeietia  AEGYEODEX-PECX.  Bexte.  StercuUacecB.  A large-sized  tree,  150  feet 
high,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter,  wood  hard,  but  little  used  at  present.  BooiOXG, 
Booiong.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
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CXCii. — Takeieti.v  Caeeoxii.  Mooee.  SlerculiacecE.  A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  liigli, 
2 to  3 feet  in  dianieter,  and  a clear  straight  bole  of  40  feet ; ^vood  hard,  of  a light 
colonr,  Tcry  tough.  Coeeoibil.  Iron-U'ood.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Kicbinond,  and  Tweed  Elvers. 

cxciii. — Doeyejioea  sassaeeas.  Exdl.  2Ionhniacece.  A tree  attaining  a considerable 
size  in  some  places  ; Avood  not  of  much  A^alue  for  general  purposes,  but  the  bark 
is  in  some  repute  as  a simple  tonic.  Sassafras.  Brush  forests,  generally  along 
the  coast  districts  of  jS^cav  South  Wales. 

cxciA'. — Eugexia  myetieolia.  Sms.  2Dpdacece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  80  feet  high, 
1 to  2 feet  in  diameter  ; timber  hard  and  said  to  be  durable,  but  not  much  used 
at  present.  Ueei-ilbie.  Cherry.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond, 
and  Tweed  Elvers. 

cxcv.— Teistaxia  srATEOLEXS.  Smith.  Myrtacecc.  A fair-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet 
high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  bole  usually  short ; wood  found  to  be  very  durable 
in  Avet  situations,  and  very  useful  for  posts  or  sleepers.  2Iahogany.  Thin  brush 
and  open  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  TAveed  Elvers. 

CXCYI. — Bysoxylox  LESSEETIAXHM.  Bexih.  2IdiacecB.  A moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100 
feet  high,  1 to  3 feet  in  diameter  ; wood  easily  worked,  and  sometimes  beautifully 
marked.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  Thveed  RiA^ers. 

CXCYii. — Elolocaepits  species  ? THiaceoi.  A tree  attaining  a height  of  GO  to  100  feet, 
and  a diameter  of  1 to  2 feet ; Avood  but  little  used  at  present.  JBlacJc  Laurel. 
Brush  forests  on  the  Eichmond  and  TAveed  Rivers. 

cxcviii.  — Eiieetia  species  ? BoraginecB.  A small-sized  tree,  wood  of  a dark  colour,  but 
the  full-groAA’n  trees  are  seldom  sound.  Near  the  edge  of  brush  forests,  or  in 
slightly  open  forests  on  the  Eichmond  and  Clarence  Eirors. 

cxcix. — Grenus  ? Anacardiacece.  A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter, 
with  a clear  bole  of  50  feet ; Aimod  when  fresh  cut  smelling  like  onions,  the  grain 
and  general  appearance  of  the  timber  much  resembling  cedar,  for  Avhich  it  is 
frequently  squared  and  sold.  Bog  Onion.  Eichmond  and  Tweed  ERers,  in  thick 
brush  forests. 

CC. — -Dy'SOXY'LOX  species  ? 2Ieliacece.  A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  a diameter 
of  2 to  3 feet,  and  a bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; Avood  of  good  quality  and  easily  worked. 
Red  Rose-ioood.  Brush  forests,  Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  TAveed  Eivers. 

CCT. — Eueosciiixus  palcatus.  Hook.  Anacardiacece.  A large  tree,  attaining  a height 
of  150  feet,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter  ; Avood  much  resembling  cedar,  and  useful  for 
many  purposes.  Jemmy  Donnelly.  Brush  forests  on  the  Eichmond  and  TAveed 
Eivers — plentiful. 

CCTI. — Elixdeesia  Geeayesii.  Mooee.  Cedreleoe.  A very  large  tree,  150  to  200  feet 
high,  Avith  a clear  bole  of  50  to  GO  feet,  and  a diameter  of  5 to  8 feet ; wood  very 
hard  and  durable,  much  liked  for  building  purposes,  although  the  saAvyers  dislike 
cutting  it  Avhen  fresh.  Boleoeo.  Flindosa.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clai’ence, 
Eichmond,  and  TAvecd  Eivers. 

CCTii. — Genus  ? A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  a clear 
bole  of  50  feet ; Avood  of  a good  quality  for  many  purposes,  but  little  has  yet  been 
sent  to  market ; plentiful  in  many  places.  She  Beech.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  Eichmond,  and  Tiveed  Eivers. 

CCIA'. — Eugexia  ja^ieolaxa.  Lame.  2Iyrfacecc.  A fair-sized  tree  of  80  to  100  feet  high, 
l_to  2 feet  in  diameter,  and  a clear  bole  of  30  feet  ; wood  of  a pink  colour  when 
fresh.  Not  used  at  present.  Dueobbi.  Durohhi.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the 
Tiveed  and  Upper  Eichmond  Rivers. 

CCY. — Geissois  Bextiiaaiii.  Mooee.  Saxifragacece.  A tall,  straight-groAving  tree,  from 
80  to  130  feet  higli,  1 to  2 feet  in  diameter,  Avitli  a clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; 
Avood  not  used  at  present ; plentiful  in  many  places.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  Richmond,  and  TAvecd  Eivers. 

ccvi. — Lysoxylox  Feaseeaxum.  Bextk.  Meliacece.  A large  tree,  of  80  to  100  feet 
high,  and  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter ; wood  Avhen  fresh  of  a deep  red  colour,  emitting 
a scent  similar  to  the  common  rose,  highly  valued  for  cabinet-AA'ork  and  inside 
lining  of  houses.  Mocoxdie.  Rose-tcood.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Eichmond,  and  TAA  ced  Eivers. 

cc'A'ii. — Baloghia  luciha.  Exdl.  Luphorliacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size;  wood  soft, 
close-grained,  and  works  easily  ; not  much  used.  Nrx  Naia.  Brush  Blood-wood. 
Brush  forests  generally  along  the  coast  districts  of  Ncav  South  Wales. 

CCTiir. — Seesaltsia  sericea.  R.  Broavx.  Sagotacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  80  to  130 
feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter;  wood  close-grained,  Avorks  easily,  but  not  much 
used  at  present.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the  T'Aveed  and  Tapper  Richmond  Rivers. 

CCTx. — Eiiodamxia  argextea.  2Iyrtacece.  A fine  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in 
diameter,  Avith  a straight  bole  of  30  feet ; timber  very  hard  and  durable,  but 
seldom  used  at  present.  While  Myrtle.  Brush  forests  on  the  Eichmond  and 
Tweed  Rivers. 
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ccx. — STEXOCAEprs  sixrATrs.  Exdl.  Proteaceoe.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  attaining  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet,  2 feet  in  diameter  ; wood  used  for  staves,  and  much  liked 
for  inside  work  by  cirpenters.  Yiel  Yiel.  17e/  Yiel.  Brush  forests,  Clarence, 
Kichmond,  and  Tweed  Kivers. 

ccxi- — Genus  ? Sapindaceoi.  A fine  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter, 
and  a clear  bole  of  40  feet ; wood  hard,  of  a red  colour  when  fresh,  and  brown  in 
the  centre  ; not  much  used.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Kichmond  and  Tweed 
Kivers. 

CCXii. — Bosistoa  species  ? Pidacecc.  A small-sized  tree,  40  to  80  feet  high,  12  to  20 
inches  in  diameter ; not  very  plentiful ; wood  not  used  at  present.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Kichmond  and  Tweed  Kivers. 

CCXiii. — Teteaxteea  peeeugixea.  K.  Beowx.  Laiirineoe.  A moderate-sized  tree,  80 

to  100  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  a clear  bole  of  30  feet  ; wood  hard, 
close-grained,  and  appears  to  be  of  good  quality  ; not  much  used.  Ugaulibie. 
Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Kichmond,  and  Tweed  Kivers. 

CCXIT. — PiTHECOLOBior  PEnxosoi.  Bexth.  Leguminosce.  A small-sized  tree ; wood 
hard,  and  occasionally  used  for  carpenters’  tools  ; not  plentiful.  ^Male  Wauxcie. 
Thin  brush  forests,  Kichmond,  Clarence,  and  Tweed  Kivers. 

CCXT. — CAXLiSTEiiox  SALiGXi*?.  Dec.  Mpi'tacecE.  A moderate-sized  tree,  with  a rather 
short  bole  ; wood  hard,  and  very  durable  in  the  ground  as  posts  and  sleepers.  White 
Water  Gum.  Low  places  in  thin  forests  on  the  Kichmond,  and  generally  along 
the  coast  districts  of  Yew  South  TTales. 

CCXTI. — Moeus  BErxoxiAXA,  ExDL.  Urticece.  A small-sized  wood,  Avhite,  tough,  but 
not  used.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence  and  Kichmond  Kivers. 

CCXTii. — Eugexia  species  ? MyrtacecB.  A large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2 to  3 feet  in 
diameter,  with  a clear  bole  of  50  feet ; trunk  always  of  irregular  form,  with  a 
twisted  appearance  ; wood  very  hard,  and  easily  worked  ; very  much  liked  by  those 
who  have  used  it.  Coolaiix.  Small  Cherry.  Brush  forests,  Kichmond  and  Tweed 
Kivers. 

CCXYiii. — Tetbaxtheea  species  ? Laurinece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high, 
2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  a clear  bole  of  30  feet ; wood  but  little  used  at 
present.  Brush  forests  on  the  Kichmond  and  Tweed  Kivers. 
ccxix. — Teistaxia  coxeeeta.  K.  Beowx.  2Iyrtacece.  A large  tree,  100  to  130  feet 
high,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  a clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; Avood  hard, 
and  valuable  on  account  of  its  durabihtv,  both  in  shin  and  house  building.  Geeia. 
Brush  Box.  Thin  brush  and  open  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Kichmond,  and  Tweed 
Kivers,  extending  inland  to  Yew  England. 

ocxx. — Eugexia  species  ? JMyrtacecB.  A moderate-sized  tree,  60  to  80  feet  high,  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  bole  tall  and  straight ; wood  very  hai’d,  but  little  used  at 
present.  Black Marara.  Brush  forestsontheClarence,Kichmond,audTweedKivers. 
ccxxi. — Gexus  ? Laurinece.  A moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high,  1 to  2 feet  in 
diameter,  with  a clear  bole  of  40  feet ; wood  not  used  at  present.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Kichmond  and  Tweed  Kivers. 

ccxxii. — Melicope  ArsTRALASiCA.  TIrELL.  Butac^ce.  A moderate-sized  tree,  of  SO  to 
100  feet  high,  1 to  2 feet  in  diameter,  with  a round  clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet  ; 
wood  not  used  at  pi’esent.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Kichmond,  and  Tweed 
Kivers. 

ccxxiii. — Phtelaxthus  Eeedixaxdi.  Mueee.  Buphorhiacfce.  Thin  brush  forests 
generally  along  the  coast  districts  of  Yew  South  \Yales. 
ccxxrv. — Casuaeixa  toeueosa.  Ait.  Casuarine<x.  Amodei'ate-sized  tree  ; timber  exten- 
sively used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  cabinet-Avork.  Yoo-eoi.  Forest  Oak, 
or  Beef-ioooct.  Open  forests  generally. 

CCXXY. — TIeaiecveox  species?  Melastomacece.  A tree  of  moderate  size,  tall,  straight, 
with  a round  top,  and  a clear  bole  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a diameter  of  2 or  3 feet 
wood  not  used.  Cobux  bux.  Bed  Apple.  Year  the  banks  of  creeks  in  brusld 
forests,  Kichmond  Kiver. 

CCXXYi. — Aestoxia  coxsteicta.  Myei-E.  Apocyneoe.  A moderate-sized  tree,  from  60  to 
70  feet  high,  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter  ; bark  intensely  bitter,  and  Avholesome, 
sometimes  used  as  a tonic  ; wood  yelloAv,  close-grained,  and  works  well,  but  little 
used  at  present.  Lacambie.  Bitter-bark.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence 
and  Kichmond  Kivers. 

CCXXYii. — Cydeaxia  jaa'jexexsis.  Teic.  Zyticeoe.  A strong-growing  scandent  shrub, 
sometimes  forming  a trunk  of  4 to  6 feet  in  cleared  ground,  and  6 to  10  inches  in 
diameter  ; wood  yellow,  and  the  centre  very  hard  ; it  is  used  in  dyeing  yellows 
and  browns.  Cockspv.r  Thorn,  or  Dye-wood.  Thin  brush  forests,  generally  alouf 
the  coast  districts  of  Yew*  South  "Wales.  ” 

The  kinds  of  trees  which  have  no  names,  or  the  genus  only  attached  to  them,  are 
apparently  new  and  undescribed  species.  Of  these  neither  llowers  or  fruit  could  be 
obtained, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Class  600. 


AEBORICULTURE  AND  EOEEST  PEODUCTS. 

TIMBER  AND  TRUNKS  OF  TREES  ENTIRE  OR  IN  TRANSVERSE  OR  TRUNCATED 
SECTION,  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  BARK,  LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  SEED-VESSELS, 
AND  SEEDS. 


152.  — Iron-bark  Timber.  Exposed  for  three  years  in  salt  water. 

153.  — Turpentine  Timber.  Do.  nine  do.  do. 


Exhibited  by  Skoobeet,  James,  Sydney  Exchange,  to  show  the 
quality  these  timbers  possess  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  marine 
insects,  &c. 


151. — Boeee.  2 specimens.  h 

155.  — Straight  AArean.  2 specimens,  f 

156.  — Cbelt  Yarean.  2 specimens.  J 


Derepas,  W.,  Youngara  Station, 
Marsden,  NeAV  South  Wales. 


157. — 1 i)iece  of  Timber,  from  Bellinger  Eiver.  TIodgson,  George,  Thanet 
Lodge,  Bedfern. 

158  to  160. — 3 logs  Timber.  Penzer,  J.,  Bundamar,  near  Dubbo,  Lower 
Alacquarie.  Very  useful  for  Station  purposes. 


161.  — Specimens  of  Timber  from  Mount  Victoria.  Du  Eaur,  E.,  Bialto- 

Terrace,  Sydney. 

162.  — Slab  of  Cedar. 

163.  — Elitch  of  Cedar. 

161. — Iron-bark. 

165.  — Tallow  AVood.  r Hudson  Bros.,  Botany  Eoad,  Eedfern. 

166.  — Blackbut. 

167.  — Blue  Gum. 

168.  — Spotted  Gum. 

160,  170. — 2 pieces  Scented  Myall  {Acacia  pendula) . LAed  for  Pipe  Bowls, 
Stock-whip  Handles,  and  occasionally  for  Incense.  Exhibited 
by  E.  S.  Hill,  Point  Piper. 

Class  603. 

GUMS,  RESIN,  AND  CAOUTCHOUC. 

171.~Yaeean  Gum.  Derepas,  E.,  Youngara,  Hew  South  Wales. 


Neio  South  IVo.les* 

Class  604. 
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PRESSED  FERNS. 

172.  — 1 Large  collection  in  portfolio,  Pressed  Ferns. 

173,  171. — 2 Small  collections  in  portfolio,  Pressed  Ferns. 

Mrs.  Harltng  and  H.  H.  Field,  Clarence-street,  Sjnlaey,  Xew  South 
Wales. 


Class  605. 

SEEDS,  NUTS,  ETC.,  FOR  FOOD  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

175.  — Quondoxg  Xuts.  Derepas,  F.,  Yoimgara. 

176.  — Copra  (dried  Cocoa-nut.)  Hennings,  F.  W.,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 

177.  — Copra  (dried  Cocoa-nut.)  Etder  Bros.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

178.  — Xo.  9.  Seed  of  MACROZA:>riA  Henisonii.  (This  seed  is  also  exhibited 

in  the  pod,  cut  up  and  dried  ready  for  roasting,  in  a whole  state, 
and  starch  obtained  from  same.)  The  seed  of  this  enormous 
cycad  contains  a large  quantity  of  farina,  and  at  one  time  was 
largely  consumed  by  the  Aboriginal  Xatives  as  food.  When 
fresh  it  is  acrid,  but  by  cutting  it  through  and  steeping  it  in 
water  for  some  days  this  acrid  principle  is  removed.  It  is 
roasted  before  being  eaten. . 

179.  — Xo.  10.  Seed  of  Castanospernuw  Australe.  This  seed,  the  produce 

of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  indigenous  to  Xew  South 
Wales,  is  rich  in  farina,  and  is  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  as 
an  article  of  food.  It  requires  to  be  well  steeped  in  water  for 
some  time,  and  then  roasted  before  being  eaten. 

180.  — Xo.  11.  Gtinger  Boot.  The  Gringer  plant  grows  remarkably  well  in 

the  open  air  in  many  parts  of  the  Xorthern  Districts  of  Xew 
South  Wales. 

181.  — Xo.  12.  Alstonia  CONSTRICTA.  This,  the  Bitter  Bark  of  the  colonists, 

is  used  as  Quinine,  to  which  however  it  has  no  affinity.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  valuable  tonic  properties. 

The  Xew  South  Wales  Commissioners. 

182.  — Medicinal  Bark,  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  Xew  South  Wales 

as  a specific  against  fever  and  ague.  Armstrong,  A., 
Bridge-street. 

Class  620. 

CEREALS,  GRASSES,  AND  FORAGE  PLANTS. 

183.  — Maize,  1 bushel.  Loyegroye,  W.,  Terrara,  Shoalhaven  Eivcr. 

181. — Maize,  1 bag.  Evder  Brothers,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

1 S 5.  — M v;  G-rown  at  Bega,  by  Peden,  M.  J. 


Neio  South  IFales. 


186.  — Maize.  Demestee,  E.,  Shoalbayeu. 

187.  — Maize.  Small  Eed  Core  in  cob  and  tliraslied,  grown  and  exhibited  by 

Eggtns,  James,  G-rafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

188.  — Maize,  Golden  Grop.  Ey  Eggixs,  James,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

189.  — Mitze,  Early  White  and  Golden  Drop.  By  Blatn,  C.  E.,  Grafton, 

Clarence  Eiver. 


190. 

191. 

192. - 

193. 

194. 


-Elat  Maize. 
-Ninety-day  Maize. 


New  South  Wales  Commissionees. 


-Laege  Yellow  Elint  Maize. 

! SiE  AYilliam  Macaethue, 
—Small  Yellow  tlint  Maize,  r ^ i i 

I Camden  Park. 

-Eaeliest  Eeencii  Maize.  j 


195.  — SOEGIIUM.  b 

196.  — Imphee.  > SiE  AYilliam  Macaethue,  Camden  Park. 

197.  — Buckwheat. 

198.  — AYhITE  CrEEMAN  MiLLET. 

199.  — Yellow  Italian  Millet. 

200.  — Canaey  Seed. 

201.  — AViieat,  50  lbs.  Lewis  Beos.,  Tamworth. 

202.  — AWieat,  1 peck.  Dalton  Beos.,  Orange. 

203.  — ^YHEAT,  1 bag.  Nelson  Beos.,  Orange. 


SiE  A\^illiam  Macaethue,  Camden 
Park. 


Class  621. 


LEGUMINOUS  PLANT'S  AND  ESCULENT  VEGETABLES. 
201. — Beans,  1 small  bag.  Eydee  Beos.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

205.  — Canadian  AFondee  Bean.  ^ 

206.  — Laege  Haeicot  Bean. 


207. — Haeicot  Bean. 


208.  — Eice  Haeicot  Bean. 

209.  — Canteeduey  Bean. 

210.  — AVhite  Lupin. 

211.  — Layton’s  ACilliam  the  IstPea. 

212.  — Layton’s  Populae  Pea. 


i SiE  AFilliam  Macaethue,  Camden 

Park. 


213.  — Layton’s  Supeelatiye  Pea. 

214.  — Layton’s  Omega  Pea. 

215.  — A^eitch’s  Peefection  Pea. 

216.  — Queen  of  Dwaef  Pea. 

217.  — Blue  Field  Pea. 


New  South  Wales. 

Class  622. 
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ROOTS  AND  TUBERS. 

218.  — Turmeeic.  Etdee  Bros.,  Maugo  Island,  Fiji. 

219.  — Turmeric  Powder.  Eyder  Bros.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 


Class  623. 

TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  AND  COFFEE. 

220.  — Tobacco  Leaf.  12  lbs.,  grown  in  New  Soutli  AYales.  Dixson  and 

Sons,  Tork-street. 

221.  — Tobacco.  Manufactured  from  leaf  grown  in  New  South  Wales  (two 

samples).  Dixson  and  Sons,  Tork-street,  Sydney. 

222.  — Tobacco  Leaf.  G-rown  on  the  Clarence  Eiver — cigar  leaf.  Jaeschke, 

GtUSTAYE. 

223.  — CiCARS,  1,000  Hatilvas  and  1,000  La  Paulinas.  Manufactured  by 

W.  Schweigert  & Co.,  from  leaf  grown  in  New  South  Wales. 
Exhibited  by  New  South  Wales  Commissioners. 

224.  — Cigars,  from  leaf  grown  in  the  Clarence  Eiver  District.  Manufac- 

tured by  Muiriiead,  E.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

225;~  Cigars,  from  leaf  grown  in  the  Clarence  Eiver  District.  Manufactured 
by  Jaeschke,  G-ustate,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

226.  — Coffee,  1 show  glass.  G-rown  and  prepared  by  Hoff,  M.  Camille, 

Nakuta-kina,  New  Caledonia. 

Class  643. 

MARINE  ANIMALS,  CRUSTACEANS,  BECIIE-DE-MER. 

227.  — Beche-de-mer.  Hennings,  F.  and  'W.,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 

Class  651. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PEODUCTS. 

THE  DAIRY— PRESERVED  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

228.  — Preserved  Milk,  in  a condensed  form,  prepared  by  a new  process. 

The  inventor — Seccohbe;  E.,  Milton,  Ulladulla,  New  South 
Wales. 


/ 
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Class  652. 

HIDES,  FURS,  LEATHER,  TALLOW,  OIL,  HORN,  GLUE,  ETC.. 


229.  — Leather, — 2 sides  heavy  sole  leather. 

2 sides  medium. 

2 sides  light. 

1 hide  heavy  kip. 

1 liide  light  kip. 

1 pair  yearling  ruiiuers. 

2 sides  horse  tweed. 

2 dozen  waxed  calf. 

^2  dozen  waxed  splits. 

1 dozen  waxed  wallaby  skins, 
dozen  waxed  kangaroo  skins. 

2 dozen  enamelled  kangaroo  skins. 

^ dozen  russet  kangaroo  skins. 

Wright,  Dayeispoet,  & Co.,  5,  Larrack-street,  Sydney. 

230.  — Leather, — 5 sides  of  sole.  J.  Lorstth  and  Sons,  Parramatta-street„ 

Sydney. 

231.  — Leather.  1 japanned  grain  split  hide,  for  dashes. 

1 japanned  grain  horse  hide,  for  collars. 

1 japanned  flesh  split  hide,  for  dashes. 

1 stout  enamelled  hide,  straight  grain,  for  coach. 

1 light  enamelled  hide,  cross  grain,  for  buggy. 

1 light  enamelled  hide,  cross  grain,  for  cushion. 

1 dozen  enamelled  kangaroo  skins,  medium  and  small,  for 
boots. 

1 dozen  japanned  kangaroo  skins,  medium  and  small,  for 
boots. 

I dozen  levant  kangaroo  skins,  bright  grain,  for  boots. 
Alderson  and  Sons,  Elizabeth-street,  Sydney. 

All  the  above  patent  and  enamelled  leather  are  manufactured  entirely 
from  hides  and  skins  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales.  The  exhibitors- 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  the  Colony,  some  thirty  years- 
since. 

232.  — Tallow,  Beef.  Bell,  H.,  Sydney. 

233.  — Tallow,  Mutton.  Bell,  H.,  Sydney. 

23f. — Tallow,  Beef.  Heavitt,  T.  G-.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Biver. 

235. — Talloav,  Mutton.  Hewitt,  T.  G.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Biver. 

23G. — Neat’s  Boot  Oil.  Bell,  H.,  Sydney. 


Keio  South  IValcs. 
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237.  — Keat’s  Foot  Oil.  Beley,  J.  S.,  Botany,  Sydney. 

238.  — Xeat’s  Foot  Oil.  Hewitt,  T.  G-.,  Grafton. 

239.  — Glue.  Manufactured  by  Beley,  J.  S.,  Botany.  Exhibited  by  New 

South  Wales  Commissioxees. 

Class  654. 

240.  — Beeswax,  Prepared.  Laytox,  Fred.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Elver. 


Class  656. 

PRESERVED  MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUITS  DRIED  OR  IX  CANS  OR  JARS. 

241.  — Peeseeyed  Meats. 

12  2-Ib  tins  boiled  beef. 

6 6-lb  tins  boiled  beef. 

6 6-lb  tins  boiled  mutton. 

12  4-lb  tins  boiled  beef 
12  4-lb  tins  boiled  ox-tongues. 

The  Sydjtey  Meat-pseseeyixg  Compaxt,  Margaret-street,  Sydney. 

242.  — Peeseeyed  Pixe-apples,  5 tins.  Grown  and  prepared  by  Hope, 

Moxsieue  Camille,  NabutaMna,  New  Caledonia. 

THE  OEANGE  AND  ITS  YAEIETIES. 

New  South  Wales  produces  few  indigenous  fruits,  and  those  of  a class  so 
poor  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  naming  ; neither  has  any  successful 
attempt  been  made  to  improre  such  of  its  natural  productions  cither  by 
budding,  grafting,  or  othervrise. 

In  our  exotic  and  acclimatized  varieties  we  have  the  orange,  citron,  lime, 
lemon,  and  shaddock ; pear,  apple,  quince,  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot ; 
loquat,  pomegranate,  medlar,  guava,  and  Chinese  date  plum  ; strawberry, 
mulberry,  grape,  cherimoria,  passion-fruit,  banana,  and  fig,  besides  the  different 
varieties  of  water-melon,  rock-melon,  cucumber,  and  other  cucurbitaccous 
plants,  all  of  which  grow  side  by  side  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  in  good  seasons  produce  fruit  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  of  excellent  quality,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices.  While  the  more  elevated  table-lands  of  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Braid-  | 
wood,  &c.,  with  their  colder  climate,  produce,  in  addition  to  those  already  ' 
named,  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  with  which,  througli  j 
the  means  of  expeditious  transit,  the  growers  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
metropolitan  market. 
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Much  attention  has  been  besto’^yed  both  on  the  orange  and  on  the  grape. 
The  former  is  exported  to  the  neighbonriug  Colonies  in  large  and  remu- 
nerative quantities,  and  the  latter,  from  which  wine  to  an  enormous  extent 
and  value  is  made,  bids  fair  to  become  also  an  article  of  great  exportation. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  orange  is  very  properly  attributed  to  Captain 
Hunter,  who  brought  it,  in  1788,  from  Eio,  together  with  a variety  of  other 
plants  and  seeds,  many  of  which  grew,  and  speedily  became  acclimatized; 
and  as  early  as  1790,  Governor  Phillip  reported  that  “the  orange-trees 
flourish,  and  the  fig-trees  and  vine  are  improving  still  more  rapidly.”  The 
success  also  of  some  of  these  plants  at  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  same  year,  is 
also  recorded  by  Lieutenant  King,  who  bad  been  appointed  Superintendent 
and  Commandant  of  that  island,  wherein,  he  observes,  “ Vines,  orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  in  a very  thriving  state.” 

AVe  may  therefore  from  that  time  consider  the  orange,  tlie  fig,  and  the 
vine  to  be  permanent  in  the  Colony,  although,  of  course,  since  then,  and  long 
subsequent,  we  have  added  the  choicer  and  more  valuable  varieties  to  our 
stock. 

I 

Continued  success  having  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  it  gradu- 
ally became  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  should  now  be 
ranked  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  productions  of  the  Country. 

Orange  plantations,  already  numerous,  are  still  increasing  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  to  a considerable  extent,  more  especially  in  those  parts  which 
have  by  experience  been  proved  adapted  to  the  cultivation,  and  where  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  present  a site  for  an  orangery,  with  an  aspect 
from  north  to  east,  and  well  sheltered. 

Seedlings  from  the  pips  of  the  sweet  orange,  the  lemon,  and  Seville  orange 
are  raised  for  stocks,  sorted  into  sizes,  and  rowed  out,  and  in  the  following 
I year  budded  or  grafted  with  scions  from  a parent  tree  which  has  already 
I produced  fruit  of  a well-known  character  and  quality.  Seedlings,  however, 
from  the  sweet  orange  have  occasionally  produced  an  anomaly  of  fruit  other 
than  that  desired  ; therefore,  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  the  selection  of  good  fruit  and  perfect  pips  for  sowing.  Inde- 
j pendent  of  this,  however,  the  worked  trees  have  an  advantage  over  those  seed- 
lings, as  they  come  into  bearing  earlier,  with  a certainty  of  fruit  similar  to 
the  parent  stock. 

The  exportation  of  young  plants  has  also  become  a considerable  feature  in 
the  profits  of  the  nurseryman,  as  thousands  of  these  are  annually  sent  to 
[ the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

Many  proprietors  of  good  orangeries  have  made  ample  fortunes,  and 
.those  with  the  nucleus  of  a similar  property  may,  in  a few  years,  by  care, 
attention  and  perseverance,  become  independent  in  their  turn. 

i 

I 
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243. — Specimens  of  a few  of  the  kinds  of  Lemons  and  Oranges  grown  for 

sale  in  New  South  AV'ales : — 


Navel  Oranges 

2 glass 

jars 

in  brine 

33 

1 

33 

syrup 

Common  Orange 

. 2 

33 

brine 

53 

1 

33 

syrup 

Siletta  Orange  

. 2 

33 

brine 

33 

1 

33 

syrup 

Seville  Orange 

. 2 

33 

brine 

33 

Mandarin 

1 

. 2 

33 

33 

syrup 

brine 

Preserved  by 
Alessrs.  Biddell 

33 

1 

?? 

syrup 

Brothers, 

George-street, 

Poor  Man’s 

. 2 

J J 

brine 

33 

1 

33 

syrup 

Sydney. 

Maltese  Blood 

. 1 

33 

brine 

33 

1 

33 

syrup 

Lisbon  Lemon 

. 2 

33 

brine 

53 

1 

33 

syrup 

Bergamot  Lemon.... 

..  2 

33 

brine 

35 

1 

33 

syrup 

Citrons 

. 1 

33 

brine 

33 

1 

35 

syrupj 

Exhibited  by  New  South  AVales  Commissionees. 


244. — Citrus  limetta  var.  .. 

Citrus  limonum  var. 
Citrus  aurantium  var. 


jj 

>)  3J  53 

33  33  33 

33  33  33 

33  33  33 

33  33  33 


Citrus  vulgaris  var.  .. 
„ aurantium  var. 
5,  nobilis  var. 

„ species  


Bergamotte  Lemon. 

Lisbon  Lemon. 

Navel  Orange. 

Parramatta  Orange. 

Queen’s  Orange. 

Graham’s  Seedling  Orange. 

Bio  Orange. 

St.  Michael’s  Orange. 

Pye’s  Seedling  Orange. 

Seville  Orange. 

Siletta  Orange. 

Thorny  Mandarin. 

Cumquat  Orange. 

Canton  Mandarin  Orange. 

Emperor  Mandarin  Orange. 

New 


?) 


Preserved  by  J.  L.  Lackersteen,  Sydney.  Exhibited  bj 
South  AA^ales  Commissionees. 


New  South  JNales. 


45. — Feuits  peeseeted — 


In  water. 

In  sugar. 

Jam. 

Jellies. 

Apricots 

Oranges. 

Apricot. 

Apricot- 

Apples. 

Apricots. 

Peach. 

Quince. 

Peaches. 

lYaches. 

Quince. 

Loquat. 

Pears. 

Pears. 

Mulberry. 

Apple. 

Quinces. 

Quinces. 

Apple. 

Peach. 

Alulberries. 

Alnlberries. 

Yectarine. 

Plums. 

Yectarines. 

Pear. 

Yectarines. 

Apples. 

Preserved  and  exhibited  by  Elxm  Sqeiees,  Penrith. 


Class  657. 

FLOUR  (CRUSHED  AND  GROUND  CEREALS). 

24G. — Ploue,  1 case.  AYatson  Beos.,  Young. 

247. — Ploue  (made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Tamworth  District).  Lewis 
Beos.,  Tamworth. 

24S. — Ploue,  1 bag,  50  lbs.  Cohex  & Levy,  Tamworth. 

249.  — Ploue,  50  lbs.  Daltox  Beos.,  Orange. 

250.  — Ploue,  1 bag.  Yelsox  Beos.,  Orange 


Class  658. 

I STARCH  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 

|251. — Aeeoaveoot.  AVatees,  James,  Bavensdale,  Brisbane  AYater. 

'252. — Aeeoaveoot.  Cole,  AY.,  & Son,  Tomago,  Hunter  Eiver. 

:253. — Aeeoweoot.  Laueie,  A.  L,,  Eawdon  Yale,  G-loucester,  Port  Stephens. 

254.  — Aeeoweoot.  Eydee  Beos.,  Mango  Island,  Piji. 

255.  — xiEEOWEOOT.  Payxe,  Geoege,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

256.  — Aeeoweoot. 

> CiiAMPiox,  Geoege,  Ulmarra,  Clarence  Eiver. 

257.  — Aeeoweoot.  j 


I 

258. — Matzexa 


MAIZENA. 


2 cases,  1 lb.  pack  ages 
1 case,  2-  lb.  packages 


Muxx,  A.  L,,  Merimbula. 


Class  659. 


[ SUGAR-GROWING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  Colony  of  Yew  South  AYales  has  been 
.hitherto  mainly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  Eiver,  within  20  miles 
of  the  coast  line,  in  latitude  about  28^°  south. 


Keiv  Sov.th  IVules. 
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description  of  cane  that  has  been  found  most 
)f  juice,  resistance  to  frost,  drought,  and  disease,  |i  ;l 


I 


The  soil  is  almost  wholly  alluvial,  consisting  of  a sandy  loam,  the  pre- 
vailing deficiency  being  lime.  It  is  rather  too  light  for  cane,  which  grows 
better  in  a stiller  soil,  but  it  yields  good  average  crops  at  present,  and  pro- 
mises a continuance  of  them  as  long  as  the  deposit  from  successive  inunda- 
tions renovates  the  soil,  and  obviates  in  some  degree  the  ill  effects  of  using 
the  mill  trasli  as  fuel,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  laud. 

The  farming  is  of  low  quality  ; deep  ploughing,  subsoiling,  through-draining, 
liming,  and  irrigation,  being  unpractised.  One,  or  at  most  two,  ploughings 
from  4 to  6 inches  deep,  and  one  or  two  harrowings  having  been  given,  the 
cane  is  planted  in  rows  usually  7 feet  apart,  a space  of  7 feet  being  left 
between  the  plants.  The 
suitable  for  yield,  richness  of 

and  for  rattooning  well,  is  the  ribbon  cane,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
“ guiughan”  of  Mauritius.  The  plant  cane  is  cut  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  J 
months  after  planting  ; the  rattoons,  as  a rule,  every  year. 

In  the  season  1871-75  about  4,000  acres  of  land  are  reported  as  having,  f 
been  under  sugar-cane  cultivation,  the  produce  from  whicli  was  over  G,000  J 
tons  of  fine  grocery  and  ration  sugars,  besides  molasses.  Owing  to  injury.  | 
from  frost,  and  the  prevailing  wetness  of  the  season,  and  absence  of  sunshine,  -jS 
during  the  continuance  of  manufacture,  the  density  of  the  juice  was  low,  on  f 
the  average  not  attaining  to  10^  Baume.  From  the  same  cause  the  growth 
of  the  canes  was  rank,  instances  being  not  infrequent  of  so  large  a weight  as 
90  tons  having  been  cut  from  a single  acre.  During  the  present  (1875-6) 
season  the  canes  are  yielding  jnice  of  better  density  and  quality. 

Further  south  the  temperature,  even  along  the  sea-board,  is  unfavourable’  ^ 
to  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  cane.  An  experiment  on  a large  scale  at 
the  Macleay  Fiver,  in  latitude  31°  S.  proved  a failure,  owing  principally  to| 
the  injury  done  to  the  cane  by  frost,  which  necessitated  the  removal  of  a h 
large  mill  and  machinery  from  that  river  to  the  Clarence.  g 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Eichmond  and  Tweed,  the  more  northern 
rivers  of  New  South  Males  (in  latitudes  29°  and  28°  respectively)  have 
proved  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ; it  consists  of  alluvial 
deposits  from  periodical  overflows  of  the  banks  ; but  the  bars  at  the  mouths  5 


of  both  these  rivers  present  obstacles  which,  until  their  removal,  Avill  probabl}^ 


prevent  any  material  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  those  localities. 

So  far  experience  has  shown  that  no  part  of  the  Colony  exceeding  20  miles ; 
from  the  coast  is  suitable  for  the  profitable  growth  of  sugar  cane,  on  account, 
of  the  frosts,  which  at  times  are  extremely  severe. 

As  a general  rule  the  cane  is  grown  by  the  farmers,  and  cut  and  conveyed?] 
to  the  mills  by  the  manufacturers,  who  pay  the  growers  various  prices  peiii 
ton  of  cane  delivered. 

The  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ClarenccM 
Fiver  District,  since  the  commencement  there  of  the  sugar  industry,  hasbeetij 
most  marked,  and  appears  likely  to  continue. 


New  South  JNales. 


SUGAR. 

59. — Eaw  Sugars.  Manufactured  from  cane  grown  at  the  Clarence  Elver. 

CoLOA’'iAL  Sugar  Eerining  Co.,  New  South  Wales. 

GO. — Eeeined  Sugars.  Produced  at  the  Eefinery  of  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Eefining  Company,  New  South  Wales. 

Gl. — Sugar.  Manufactured  by  exhibitor — open  pan  boiling.  Martin, 
GtEOrge,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

G2. — Sugar.  Manufactured  from  China  cane,  grown  on  the  Clarence  Eiver. 

Chowne,  E.  G.,  Ulmarra,  Clarence  Eiver. 

G3. — Sugar.  Manufactured  from  ribbon  cane.  Chowne,  E.  G.,  Ulmarra, 
Clarence  Eiver. 

Gt.— Confectionery.  Made  of  New  South  Wales  sugar,  by  Biddell 

Bros.,  Sydney : — 

Lozenges — 

Ginger  1 glass  jar. 

Musk  1 „ 

Eose  1 „ 

Lavender  1 ,, 

Eancy  conversation  1 „ 

Tom  Thumb  1 ,, 

Conversation 1 ,, 

Extra  strong  peppermint 1 „ 

Lemon  1 ,, 

Thin  peppermint  1 „ 

A^ictoria 1 „ 

Eancy  shape  1 „ 

Sugared  almonds  3 „ 

Carraway  comfits  1 „ 

Cinnamon  comfits 1 „ 

AVhitc  imperials  1 ,, 

All  England  sweets  1 „ 

Scotch  mixtures  1 ,, 

Bulls’ -eyes 1 ,, 

Small  bulls’-eyes  1 „ 

Assorted  lollies 2 „ 

Assorted  rock  1 „ 

Sugar-candy  (pink)  1 „ 

Sugar- candy  (white) 1 „ 

Acidulated  drops  1 „ 

Pear  drops 1 „ 

Eose-buds  1 „ 

Sweet  fishes  1 „ 

Scissors  1 „ 

English  acorns  1 „ 

Alphabets  1 ,, 

Tom  Thumb  drops  1 „ 

Ocean  shells  1 ,, 

36  „ 


y^eio  South  lJ\(lcs. 
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Class  660. 

WIXES,  ALCOHOLS,  AND  MALT  LIQUORS. 

WlXE  CULTUEE. 

The  grape-vine  was  first  introduced  into  Xew  South  AVales  in  the  yea. 
1788 ; since  which  time  its  cultivation  has  so  greatly  increased,  and  beet 
attended  vdth  so  much  success  as  to  leave  it  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt  tha 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  prosecutioJ  [ 
of  this  branch  of  industry. 


Tor  many  years  the  Sweetwater,  black  cluster,  and  other  inferior  varietie' 
were  the  only  representatives  of  the  grape  in  this  Colony;  hut  finer  varietie 
were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the  tables  of  the  colonists  began  to  h 
regularly  supplied  through  the  markets.  The  success  which  attended  th. 
cultivation  of  the  grape  as  a table  fruit  induced  the  IMessrs.  IMacarthur  o' 
Camden  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  wine ; and  thong' 
the  labour  of  vears  was  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the  knaverv  of  th 
packers,  who  substituted  other  varieties  for  those  selected  in  the  year  181  i 
from  the  vineyards  of  Bui’gundy  and  Switzerland,  the  efforts  of  these  gentlq 
men  and  others  who  subsequently  followed  their  example  were  ultimatel; 
crowned  with  complete  sucess,  and  Australia  can  now  boast  of  as  fine 
catalogue  of  wine  and  table  grapes  as  Giermany,  France,  or  Spain. 

I 

After  the  decadence  of  the  almost  universal  taste  for  rum,  imported  froi 
the  'W^est  Indies,  the  richer  classes  of  colonists  were  supplied  with  port  an 
sherry  from  Spain,  and  madeira  from  the  island  of  that  name  ; but  th 
tradesman  and  laborer  were  fain  to  be  content  with  worthless  trash,  in  th 
shape  first  of  white  wine  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Cape  of  G-oo. 
Hope,  and  subsequently  of  red  wine  from  Beuecarlo  and  Tarragona. 


Although  wine  began  to  be  made  in  the  Colonv  to  such  an  extent  as  t 
supersede  the  inferior  light  imported  wines,  its  manufacture  was  not  at  firsij 
generally  well  understood,  and  it  was  difficult  to  contend  with  the  acquire! 
taste  for  spirits,  and  the  strongly  fortified  ports  and  sherries  which  had  becon^j 
fashionable.  The  manufacture  however  was  not  only  persisted  in,  but  bega, 
to  be  so  greatly  improved,  mainly  in  consequence  of  tbe  importation  cjj 
professional  vignerons  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  that  at  the  Greai 
Exhibition  of  1851,  a sample  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Macarthur  comparcjj 
ery  favou  rably  with  the  reno^med  Hungarian  Tokay. 
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New  South  JFales. 


Xot’.vitlistaudiug  tlic  check  which  every  Australian  industry  received  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal!  of  labour  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  year  1852,  the  marked  suitability  of  the  climate  induced  cultivators  to 
persevere,  and  wdth  the  assistance  of  a little  judicious  legislation,  the  manu- 
facture of  wane  has  greatly  increased ; and  it  is  hoped  that  although  the 
Colony  has  only  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  a small  number  of 
samples,  yet  tliat  these  few  representing  its  central  as  w’ell  as  its  northern 
and  southern  districts  wnll  be  the  means  of  ODening  a large  trade  with  the 

X O O 

Lbiited  States  of  America. 


Dr,  Lindemajin,  one  of  our  largest  growers  of  excellent  wine,  remarks : — 

The  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of  ISTew  South  Wales  are  eminently 
adapted  to  viticulture  ; from  the  Murray  in  the  south  to  the  Clarence  in  the 
north  there  are  few"  ydaices  wdiere  the  vine  wnll  not  flourish,  yielding  wines  in 
great  variety  and  of  rau’e  quality.  Many  of  the  wanes  grown  on  the  Murray 
are  rich  and  alcoholic,  snrimssing  in  these  qualities  the  wanes  of  Portugal ; 
while  others  with  their  soft  luscious  fulness  and  delicate  flavour  rival  the  first 
grow"ths  of  the  far-famed  Constantia.  Again,  the  wines  grown  upon  the 
Hunter  ami  more  northern  rivers  are  light,  dry,  and  fragrant,  bearing  close 
resemblance  to  the  sauternes,  clarets,  and  burgundies  of  France.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
will  become  a valuable  export.” 

The  usual  dryness  of  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine  when  planted  in 
suitable  soils  and  aspects,  and  as  wine-growing  requires  only  a small  capital 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  skill  and  industry,  it  has  already  become  a very 
profitable  business,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so,  as  the  grownng  taste  for 
wholesome  unfortified  w"ines  developes  itself 

Already  the  Colon}"  produces  annually  about  500.000  gallons  of  wnne,  and 
2,000  gallons  of  brandy,  besides  supplying  more  than  1,000  tons  of  table 
grapes  for  home  use  and  exportation  to  other  Colonies, 


Xew  South  IVides. 

WIXES. 

Grower — Jas.  T.  Fallon.  Locality — Albury,  Xew  South  Wales 
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Variety  of 
Grapes. 

I'intage. 

Colour. 

Character. 

Price. 

Information  as  to  soil,  aspect,  &c. 

sails.  doz. 

"65. — Terdeilho  

1S72 

White.. 

Full-bodied... 

S,  2.5 

. 

iE66. — Aucarot  

1S72 

• 5 

55 

8/  25, 

267. — Ilermitaae  

1S70 

Bed  ... 

7 6 24 

^Ecd  chocolate  soil;  volcanic. 

268.— Tokay 

1S70 

White.. 

Li  "'lit  

8 ' 25 ' 

— Rhir.az  

1871 

Bed  ... 

Full  

7 6 24 

il70. — Brown  muscat ... 

1870 

Pink ... 



8,  25 

i 

- Grower — 

•A.  Mum’O.  Locality — Bebeah,  Singleton, 

New  South  Wales. 

271. — Shiraz  

1872 

White 

Light-bodied 

5 to  6/  15/  to  18; 

Heavy  black  earth. 

272. — Pineau  

1873 

55  ... 

•5  ... 

??  5? 

1 

1874 

VpI  1 ( w 

Afedinni  

rp.^1  snnrl- 

271. — Lambasas'iuat ... 

1873 

Bed  ... 

Full-bodied... 

J J 55 

55  55 

1 

J 

275. — Yerdot  

1874 

55 

Light  

55  55 

Bich  loam. 

The  Tiaeyard  is  jlantel  on  a plain — the  sanely  part  being  a little  elerated. 


Growers — G.  L.  & J.  B.  Carmichael.  Locality — Porphyry,  Williams  Eiver,  2s’ew  Soutl 

Wales. 


27G. — A'crJeilho  

1SG6  ! White 

Full-bodied...  10/ 

SO, 

' 

277. — Bcisling  

1869  : ,,  ... 

,,  ...’  10/ 

30/ 

27S.— Terdeilho  

1869  1 „ ... 

...  10/ 

30/' 

{ 

270. — BeisLin"'  

1870  j „ ... 

Li'^'ht  6 

20 

r 

280. — Terdeilho  

187-1  

! S' 

OK 

2S1. — Bcisling 

1872  

” i ■ 

* 6/ 

20.- 

Alluvial  with  clay  subsoil ; 
• aspect  north-east. 


Grower — Carl  J.  P.  Brecht.  Locality — Eosemount,  Denman,  Xew  South  Wales. 


2S6.— 


1873  ! White 

Full-bodied... 

8/ 

' 

i 1875  i ... 

Li  "lit  

4 6 

1874  Bed  ... 

Full-bodied... 

7 6 

1875  5,  ... 

55  ... 

5/ 

; 1870  .,  ... 

55  ... 

Xot  for  sale. 

i 1872  i White 

Light  

30/ 

.. 

- Sand  and  loam. 


Grower — Edward  Powell.  Locality — Eichmond,  Xew  South  Wales. 


2SS. — Muscat  a few 

black  hambro 


1SC9 


'Wliite  : Full-bodied... 


20/ 


( Alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  tb 
'(  Hawkesbur}’.  || 


Grower — Wontagne  Parnell.  Locality — West  Waitland,  Hunter  Eiver,  New  South  Wale  fj 


1 1868 

Light  1 Fine  old  wine 

30/ 

1873 

Amber  | Full-bodied... 

24/ 

1873 

Golden  j „ 

24/ 

: 1874 

„ ...[  ,,  ... 

24/ 

■ Hilly,  limestone,  north-west. 


292. — 3Iadeira 


9G  Neio  South  Wales. 

Q-j-o^er — Wadliam  Wyntlliam.  Locality — Bukkulla,  Inverell,  New  Soutli  Wales. 


Variety  of 
Grapes. 

Vintage 

Colour. 

Character. 

Price. 

Information  as  to  soil,  asgect,  &c. 

293. — Hermitage  

1872 

Red  ... 

Pull-bodied... 

galls. 

10/ 

doz. 

40/ 

(Red  chocolate  soil,  impregnated 

294.  Malbec  

1872 

77 

Light  

10/ 

40,' 

) with  ironstone  gravel. 

Grower — George  Wynclham.  Locality — Fernliill,  Branxton,  Hunter  Eiver, 

New  South  Wales. 


295. — Pineau  

1873 

White 

Full-bodied... 

4/ to  0/ 

10/ to  20, 

296. — Burgundy 

1873 

Red  ... 

77 

77 

7? 

297.— Hermitage  and 
Malbec 

1872 

55 

57 

77 

7? 

!- 

298. — American 

black  Isabella 

1873 

7? 

Medium  

77 

7? 

Deep  sandy  loam  (poor),  pro- 
ducing light  crops  ; producing' 
about  300  gallons  per  acre. 


Grower — J.  F.  Doyle.  Locality — Ivalooclah,  Locliinyar,  New  South  Wales. 


299. — Yerdielho  

1873 

White 

300. — Reisling 

1873 

77 

301. — Hermitage  

1873 

Red  ... 

Light 


25;'  per  doz. 


1 

! Chocoln.te  soil,  with  volcanic  rock 
j sub-soil. 

J 


WINES. 

Exhibited  by  Ney/  South  Wales  Cohjiissioxees— Nox-Cohpetitiye. 


Xame. 


Vintage. 


Colour. 


Exhibitor. 


Selling  Price  at  Vineyard. 


302. - 

303. - 

304. - 

305. - 
300.- 
307.- 
30S.- 

309. - 

310. - 

311. - 

312. - 

0-10 

oLo,- 

314. - 

315. - 
310.- 

317. - 

318. - 

319. - 

320. - 


21.— 2 


2 doz. — Ilerinitage  

•2  „ Burgmndy  

2 „ Pineau 

2 „ Pineau 

■1  doz.  pints — Pineau  

■2  ,,  „ Malbec  

■2  doz,  pints — Pineau 

■2  „ „ Shiraz  

■2  „ „ Pineau 

■2  ,,  „ Lambasquat  

2 ,,  „ Verdot  

■2  doz.  pint.s — Dalwood 'White  ... 
•2  „ „ Bukkulla  „ .. 

■1  „ qrts. — Dahvood  „ ... 

■1  „ „ Bukkulla  ,,  ... 

■1  ,,  Dalwood  lied  ... 

■1  » „ „ 'White  ... 

•2  „ pints—  „ „ ... 

-■  » ,,  ,)  Red  ... 

„ „ Australian  White 


1872 

1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 

1872 

1873 

1874 
1874 

1873 

1874 


Red  ... 
Ptcd  ... 
White.. 
White.. 
Red  ...j 
Red  ...( 
White.. 
AVbite.. 
Yellow 
Red  ... 
Red  ... 
White 

jy 

75 

75 

Red  ... 

White 

77 

Red  ... 

White.. 


George  Wyndham, 

]■  Fernhill,  Branxton, .{ 
Hunter  River 


Wadham  Wyndnam,  j 
Bukkulla,  Invorell 


Alex.  Muiivo, 

)■  Bcbeah,  near 
Singleton 


Wyndam  Bros  , Dal- 
wood and  Buk- 
kiilla  vineyards 


0/  per  gal. 
20  per  doz. 


10/  per  gal.,  or 
32  per  doz. 


5/  to  0 ' in  bulk,  or 
15/  to  18/  per  doz. 


17,  0 der  doz. 

22,0  „ 

32- 

4a- 

21- 

24- 

13, 0 „ pints, 

12,  - ),  t! 

1 5 - ,,  ,, 


New  South  Wales 
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Name. 

Vintage. 

Colour. 

Exhibitor. 

Selling  Price  at  I'ineyard 

322. — 1 doz.  qrts.— Hermitage 

1870 

Red  ... 

' 60- 

per  doz. 

323.— 1 

„ Shepherd  Reisling... 

1872 

M'hite.. 

35  - 

f> 

324—1 

„ Muscatel  

1873 

•) 

Carl  Brecht,  Rose- 

1 25  - 

jy 

|>  mount  Vineyard  • 

1 

325.-1 

„ Hermitage 

1874 

Red  ... 

Denman. 

j 22  6 

if 

326.-1 

„ Shepherd  Reisling  ... 

1875 

imte.. 

! 16  - 

yy 

327.-1 

„ Hermitage 

1875 

Red  ... 

i 16  - 

yy 

328.-1 

doz. 

qrts.  ' 

*• 

?-Cawarra  Hock 

1868 

17  6 pints 

32  - qrts. 

329.-2 

yy 

pints 

330.-1 

yy 

qrts. 

1871 

12  6 „ 

oo  . 

55 

331.— 2 

yy 

pints 

332.-1 

55 

qrts- 

' Burgundy 

1870 

^ 

II.  J.  Lindemau  

15  - „ 

28..  „ 

t»o. — Z 

55 

pints 

324.-2 

55 

» ' 

Muscat  

1871 

15  - „ 

28/.  „ 

335.-1 

55 

qrts. 

1 

336.— 1 

55 

” 

5 Cawarra  Claret  ... 

1869 

li-  „ 

26;-  „ 

337.-2 

yy 

pints 

1 

338.  — 1 doz. — ilaryland  Red  

339.  — 1 ,,  Marvland  White  ...^. 


ri 

i 

Barker’s 

White.. 

1 

20  - qrts. 
20- 


340. — 1 doz.-Muscat  and  Black  Hambro  j 1S69  | White..  [ E.  rowcll,  Richmond  ...  | 20/-  „ 

1 ; 


341. - 

342. - 

343. - 
344.. 
345. 
346 

347. 

348. 

349. 

350. 

351. 


-1  doz.  qrts. — Wadeira 

-2  ,,  pints  „ 

-1  „ qrts. — Reisling 

-2  „ pints  „ 

-1  „ qrts. — Muscat  

-2  „ pints  „ 

-1  „ qrts.— Lambasquat. 

-2  „ pints  „ 

-1  „ qrts. — Shiraz  


—2 


pints 


— 1 „ qrts. — Burgundy. 


2 


pints 


353.  — 1 „ qrts. — Hock 

354.  — 2 „ pints  „ 


From  various  Vine- 
yards in  the  Albun.- 
District. 


12  - pints 

23  qrts 

12  - ,, 

23- 

16  - ,, 

cO-  „ 

12-  „ 

23-  „ 

12.'-  „ 

23.  „ 

12-  „ 

23/.  „ 

12,-  „ 

23/-  „ 

355. — Malt  Yixegae.  Monk,  D.  J.,  Sussex-street,  Sydney. 

856. — 'Wtne  Ves-egae.  Ditto. 

357. — Bottled  Ale,  1 dozen.  Marshall,  J.,  Paddington  Brewery. 
858. — Bottled  Poetee,  1 dozen.  Ditto. 


G 
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Class  661. 


BREAD,  BISCUITS,  CRACKERS,  AND  CAKES 

359. — 2 Tins  Picnic  Biscuits. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


5? 

3J 

33 

33 

33 

33 

53 

35 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 


Soda 
Dollar 
Arrowroot  „ 

Prince  of  Wales  Biscuits. 
Nic-nac 
Pearl 
Coffee 
York 
Lime 
Dessert 
Seed 
Lemon 


Ginger 
Ginger  nuts 
Almond 
Cabin 

Meal  cracker 

Victoria 

Eice 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

35 

33 

33 

33 

33 


AArying  in  weight  ITom  12  to  17  lls.  each. 
George-street,  Sydney. 


Manufactured  by  Hakdie,  John, 


Class  662, 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

i360. — Castor  Oil.  Prepared  by  exhibitor  from  seed  grown  on  the  Clarence 
Eiver,  New  South  Wales.  Layton,  Preu.,  Grafton,  Clarence 
Eiver. 


TEXTILE  SUBSTANCES  OP  VEGETABLE  OE  ANIMAL  OEIGIN. 

Class  665. 

COTTON,  IN  THE  BOLL,  GINNED  AND  BALED. 

3G1. — Cotton,  South  Sea  Island  Cotton.  Hennings,  P.  and  W.,  Loma 
Loma,  Piji. 

3G2. — Cotton,  South  Sea  Island  Cotton.  Exder  Brothers,  Mango  Island, 
Piji. 

3G3. — Cotton,  1 show  glass.  Grown  and  prepared  by  Hoff,  M.  Camille, 
Nakutakiua,  New  Caledonia. 
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Neio  South  TF(fIes. 

Class  666. 

HEMP,  FL.\X,  VEGETABLE  FIBRES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

364.  — 'So.  1.  Fibre  of  Dortaxthes  excelsa,  or  Gigantic  Lily  of  colonists. 

This  amarylliclaceons  plant  gro'xs  in  great  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  Coast  Districts,  north  and  south  of  Sydney.  It 
yields  a valuable  fibre  of  a fine  quality. 

365.  — Xo.  2.  Fibre  of  Gymnostachys  avceps,  Travellers’  grass  of  colonists. 

This  aroidaceous  plant  is  very  common  along  the  Coast  Districts 
of  Xew  South  Wales,  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  used  by 
settlers  for  tying  purposes.  This  yields  a fibre  of  such  strength 
that  it  requires  a strong  man  to  break  a portion  of  a leaf  half 
an  inch  in  breadth. 


366. — No.  8.  Fibre  of  FuRCRmA  gigaxtea.  This  South  American  amarvlli- 
daceous  plant  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  yields  a strong  and  durable  fibre,  and  might  be  grown  for  this 
quality  on  poor  soils  when  not  wanted  for  any  other  purpose. 


367.— No.  4. 


Fibre  of  Fovrcroya  cfbexsis.  A Cuban  amarvllidaceous 
plant,  wliich  yields  an  excellent  fibre  and  grows  most  luxuriantly 
in  New  Soutli  Wales. 


1 

I 


368.  — No.  5.  Fibre  of  Agave  americaxym.  This  well  known  American  \ 

aloe,  which  produces  such  an  excellent  fibre  and  of  such  strong  ' 
and  durable  quality,  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  for  its  fibre  j 
alone.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  and  so  freely  that  » 
under  favourable  circumstances  it  will  fiower  in  from  seven  to  j 
eight  years.  I 

369.  — No.  6.  Fibre  of  Mesa  sapiextem,  or  Common  Plantain.  This  plant, 

so  generally  planted  in  New  South  Wales  for  its  fruit,  yields  a 
fibre  second  only  in  value  of  its  kind  to  that  of  the  Manila  ' 
hemp,  which  is  obtained  from  Musa  texilis. 

370.  — No.  7.  CoMMERSOXiA  ECHixATA,  Browu  Kurrajong  of  colonists.  The 

fibre  of  this  tree  is  of  a very  tenacious  nature,  and  is  preferred 
to  all  others  by  the  aborigines  for  making  nets. 

371.  — No.  8.  Fibre  of  Stercelia  lerida,  Svcamore  of  colonists.  This  fibre 

' 4/ 

is  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  When  fresh  it  has  a lace-like 
character,  and  is  in  consequence  made  up  into  a variety  of 
fancy  articles  by  the  colonists.  Moore,  Chas.,  Director 
of  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. 

372.  — Fibre  of  Gigantic  Nettle  Tree  (Urtica  Gigas),  with  dilly-bag 

manufactured  from  it  by  Australian  aboriginal.  This  tree  is 
very  abundant  on  the  Macleay  and  other  northern  rivers,  and 
is  easily  converted  into  material  for  strong  cordage.  Bedder,  ' 
E.  W.,  Kempsey. 
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Class  667. 

WOOL. 

ALTirouGH  Australia  may  justly  boast  of  the  unequalled  richness  and 
variety  of  her  mineral  productions,  of  the  large  returns,  and  the  great 
fortunes  amassed  from  the  yield  of  her  Grold  Fields,  and  especially  in  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  her  boundless  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
&c.,  yet  nothing  approaches  in  importance  the  Wool  industry,  and  New  South 
Wales,  is  the  Colony  excellence  for  wool  and  sheep. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales  seem  to  unite  all  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  easy  and  natural  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
merino  sheep  ; and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  is  the  most  important,  the 
most  profitable  and  is  likely  to  be  the  most  lasting  source  of  prosperity  in 
the  Colony. 

New  South  Wales,  comprising  within  its  area,  as  it  does,  the  most  suit- 
able zone  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  has  ahvays  taken  the  lead  both  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  produced  in  Australia.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
Colony,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  lying  between  the  dividing 
range  and  the  sea,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  merino  wool, 
while  the  coast  valleys  and  plains,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  main  range 
wuth  its  cool  climate  and  rich  soil,  offer  the  kind  of  country  more  suited  to 
the  production  of  long  wools  principally  of  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  breeds.  The  production  of  long  wools  is  however,  so  far, 
comparatively  limited,  and  forms  a very  small  proportion  of  the  yearly 
product,  while  the  merino  sheep,  from  its  great  adaptability  to  the  climate, 
has  increased  nearly  threefold  in  the  previous  decade  ; the  numbers  being 
8,132,511  for  the  year  1866,  while  the  returns  for  the  year  1875  reached 
nearly  25  millions. 

The  strong,  deep-grown,  long-stapled  combing  wools  have  proved  themselves 
tlie  favourites  with  the  American  buyers  in  this  market.  These  are  princi- 
pally grown  in  our  Fiveriue  districts,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  those 
districts  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Victorian  railways  to  the  Murray,  and  the  fact  of  our  system  of 
navigable  rivers  flowing  towards  those  cities,  most  of  the  Eiverine  wools 
are  shipped  from  those  ports  instead  of  from  Sydney. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  the  season  1874-5,  out  of  about 

200.000  bales  (being  the  total  quantity  carried  by  the  Victorian  railways), 

100.000  bales  at  least  were  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales. 


New  South  Wales. 
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According  to  statistical  returns,  we  find  that  there  were  about  16,000  bales 
of  wool  from  the  Darling  Eiver,  which  runs  through  the  north-western  part 
of  New  South  Wales,  shipped  from  South  Australia,  thus  showing  a total  of 
about  117,000  bales  shipped  through  other  Colonies. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland,  in  the  year  1S74-5,  were  about  548,000  bales. 
Of  this  number  216,000  bales  were  the  net  produce  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  Talue  of  which  mav  be  roundly  estimated  in  the  London  market  at 
between  five  and  a half  and  six  millions  pounds  sterling.  If  the  seasons 
continue  propitious,  and  prices  are  maintained  at  anything  about  their 
present  rates,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  this  satisfactory  progress 
maintained  ; and  the  probability  is  very  great  that  another  ten  years  will  see 
New  South  Wales  doubling  her  number  of  sheep,  and  being  able  to  exhibit  a 
return  of  forty  to  fifty  millions.  The  warehouses  in  Sydney  for  the  storing 
and  sale  of  wool  are  fine  commodious  buildings ; and  those  erected  by 
Messrs.  Mort  & Co.  and  others,  are  certainly  commensurate  with  the 
great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  Colony. 

Messrs.  Mort  & Co.,  in  their  cii’cular,  dated  Sydney,  Oct.  22,  1875,  make 
the  following  remarks  on  the  season’s  trade  : — 

The  American  demand,  from  wliicli  so  much  advantage,  it  was  hoped,  would  accrue  to 
the  Colonies,  is  apparently  for  the  present  dormant,  not  because  of  any  inabihty  in  these 
Colonies  to  meet  the  demand  from  thence,  either  as  regards  quantity  or  quahty,  but  mainly 
owing,  it  would  appear,  to  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  introduction  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  excessive  Customs  duties,  and  which  has  tended  to  check  foreign  importations, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  to  obtain  a modification  of  the  existing  tariff,  which,  if  successful, 
will  more  freely  open  America  to  these  Colonies  as  a market  for  wool,  and  tend  thereby  to 
encourage  a commerce  which  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  large  collection  of  wools  forwarded  to  Philadelphia 
will  form,  if  not  the  most  attractive,  yet  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  from  this  Colony,  and  that  a trade  will  spring  up  between  Australia 
and  the  United  States  of  America  that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
their  communities,  which  are  scions  of  the  same  British  stock,  each,  let  us 
hope,  destined  to  achieve  a lofty  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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Neio  South  Whales, 

NEW  SOUTH  AUALES.— WASHED  WOOL. 


Breeder, 

Brand. 

Breed. 

Description. 

COMBING. 

E.  K.  Cox,  Mudgee  

XE 

Saxon  Alerino.. 

Fine  combing  ,,  A 

in  diamond. 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

do.  do B 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

Second  do C 

G.  II.  Cox,  Muclffee  

GX 

do. 

Fine  do A 

in  diamond. 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

Second  do B 

F.  & A.  Cox,  Mudgee  

FAX 

do. 

Fine  do A 

in  diamond. 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

do.  do.  hoggets  B 

Lamb  & Koberts,  Mudgee  ... 

IXL 

do. 

do.  do A 

in  diamond. 

E.  & A.  Tindal,  Barragan  ... 

do. 

do.  do.  hoggets. 

Clive  & Hamilton,  Collaroy  ... 

CY 

Merino  

do.  do A 

Do.  

do 

do.  do B 

J.  B.  Bettington,  Merriwa 

aL 

Saxon  Merino.. 

do.  do. 

Do.  

do. 

do  

do.  do.  hoggets. 

Andrew  Loder,  Colley  Creek... 

AL 

Merino  

do.  do.  ewe  hogtsA 

Colley  Ck. 

Do.  

do 

do.  do.  rams...  B 

P.  G.  King,  Peel  Bh' er  Co.  . . . 

PBLM 

do 

do.  do.  A 

Co. 

Do.  

do. 

do 

do.  do.  hoggets  B 

Shanahan  & Jennings,  Garra- 

S + J 

do 

do.  do. 

w'illa. 

Henty  & Balfour,  Albury 

do 

do.  do.  hoggets  A 

Do.  

do 

do.  do.  do.  B 

Livingston  Learmontli,  Groon- 

do 

Fine  combing  A 

gab 

Do.  

do 

do B 

F.  B.  White,  Blandford  

FBW 

do 

do. 

Do.  

do. 

do 

do.  hoggets 

• ••••••• 

Sami.  M'Caugliey,  Coonong... 

SM‘C 

do 

do. 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 

SKS 

Bambouillet . . . 

do. 

Plains. 

A.  Wilson,  Coree,  Deniliquin.. 

O 

Merino  

do. 

CLOTHING. 

A.  Loder.  Collev  Creek 

AL 

Merino  

Fine  clothing,  merino 

Colley  Ck. 

P.  G.  King,  Peel  Biver  Co.... 

PBLM 

do 

do.  do. 

Co. 

Shanahan  & Jennings,  Gar- 

S X J 

do 

do.  do. 

raw  ilia. 

Garrawilla. 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 

SKS 

Bambouillet ... 

do.  do. 

Plains. 

New  South  Wales 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES— GEEASY  AVOOL. 


No. 

Breeder. 

Brand. 

Breed. 

Description. 

COMBING. 

• 

403 

J.  B.  Bettington,  Merriwa  ... 

RB 

Saxon  Merino... 

Fine  combing  A 

404 

Do.  • 

do. 

do. 

do.  hoggets  B 

405 

Q-.  L.  Lethbridge,  Singleton... 

do. 

do. 

406 

E.  K.  Cox,  Mudgee  

XE 

in  diamond. 

do. 

do. 

407 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

do. 

408 

Clire  & Hamilton,  Collaroy... 

CY 

do. 

do. 

409 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

410 

E.  B.  Hume,  Burrowa  

Hume 

do. 

do.  ewes  A 

411 

Do.  

do. 

T Bros. 

do. 

do.  ram 

hoggets  B 

412 

E.  & A.  Tindal,  Barragan 

in  shield, 
Barragan. 
GB 

do. 

do.  hoggets 

413 

E.  & A.  Bowman,  Eotherwood 

in  diamond, 
Rotherwood. 

do. 

do.  A 

414 

Do. 

do. 

do.  B 

415 

Do. 



do. 

do.  hoggets  C 

416 

F.  B.  White,  Blandford  

FRAV^ 

do. 

do.  A 

417 

Do.  

do. 

do. 

do.  hoggets  B 

418 

T.  Brown  & Co.,  Tuppal  



do. 

do. 

419 

Livingston  Leannonth,  G-roon- 
gal. 

do. 

do. 

420 

P.  H.  Grell,  Euston  

KI 

do.  . . 

do.  ewes, 

do. 

421 

A.  N.  Gilbert,  Warwillah  ... 

Warwillah ... 

do. 

422 

P.  G.  King,  Peel  River  Co.  . . . 

PRLN  Co... 

do. 

do.  A 

423 

Do.  do.  

do  

do. 

do.  hoggets  B 

424 

J.  L.  Macdonald,  Wallabadah 

do. 

do.  do. 

425 

John  Allen,  Burrangong  

JA 

do. 

do.  ewes. 

426 

427 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 

W.  A.  Brodribb,  Moolbong  ... 

Simpson  & Co.,  Bon  Accord, 
Queensland. 

SKS  

Rambouillet ... 
Merino  

do.  A 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.  A 

428 

429 

Bon  Accord 
in  rising  sun 

C 

do 

430 

Shanahan  & Jennings,  War- 
breccan. 

S X J 

Warbreccan. 

Merino  

431 

Do.  

do. 

do 

d o. 

432 

D.  Ramsay,  Kanama 

unicorn  brand , 

do. 

do. 

4 

CLOT 

HING. 

433 

E.  & A.  Bowman,  Rotherwood 

GB  in  dmud 

Merino  

Fine  clothing. 

434 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 

SKS  

Rambouillet ... 

do. 
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Visitors  to  this  section  will  observe  that  the  wools  are  classified  in  their 
order  of  fineness  of  staple  ; the  earlier  numbers  being  from  sheep  bred  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing  Bange,  w'hich  runs  parallel  to  and 
at  a distance  from  the  coast  of  from  50  to  100  miles,  and  which  is  the  very 
fine  wool-growing  district  of  the  Colony. 

The  later  .numbers  are  from  sheep  fed  chiefly  on  the  more  succulent 
herbage  of  the  interior  plains,  showing  the  deeper  grown  'and  stronger  staple 
which  those  pastures  tend  to  produce. 

The  varied  soil  and  climate  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  so  large  an  area 
as  that  embraced  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  have  now  been  proved 
to  grow  in  perfection  all  the  varieties  of  character  which  the  naerino  breed  of 
sheep  is  capable  of  producing,  from  the  very  finest  clothing  wool  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  broadcloths  to  the  silky  lustrous  combing  wool  now  so 
sought  after  for  the  production  of  merinos,  de-laines,  and  other  fine  and 
delicate  fabrics. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ANGOEA  GOATS’  WOOL. 

435.  — A.  H.  Lowe,  Dynevor.  Angora  pure. 

Class  668. 

SILK  IN  THE  COCOON  AND  REELED. 

436.  — Silk  Materials,  from  the  grain  to  the  manufacture,  showing  the 

cocoon  raw  silk,  organzine,  grain,  &c.,  produced  by  exhibitor, 
assisted  by  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children, 
Eandwick,  near  Sydney.  May,  J.  M. 

437.  — Cocoons  of  Eombyx  Mori,  and  cards  of  eggs  desiccated  and  pierced, 

grown  at  Claremont,  Eose  Bay,  Sydney,  from  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  Indian  grain.  Thorne,  George,  90,  Clarence-street, 
Sydney. 

Class  681. 

AGEICULTUEAL  ADMINISTEATION. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS— PHOSPHATIC,  AMMONIACAL,  AND  CALCAREOUS. 

438.  — Bone  Dust,  for  manure.  Exhibited  by  H.  Bell,  Sydney. 

439.  — Bone  Dust,  for  manure.  Exhibited  by  J.  S.  Berry,  Botany. 


Sydney:  Thomas  Richards,  Government  Trinter. — 1876. 
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